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CHAPTER 9 


ORDER OF BATTLE 
(ADDED) 


Section |. INTRODUCTION 


1 85. General 


a. Order of battle is defined. as the identifica- 
tion, strength, command structure, and disposi- 
tion of the personnel, units, and equipment of 
any military force. It consists of evaluated 
information regarding the following elements: 

(1) Composition. 
(2) Disposition. 
(38) Strength. 
(4) Training. 
_ (5) Tactics. 
(6) Logistics. 
(7) Combat effectiveness. 

- (8) Miscellaneous data. 

- b: Order of battle intelligence is an integral 
part of combat and strategic intelligence. In 
determining ‘enemy capabilities and probable 


.courses of. action, commanders must consider 


order of battle intelligence together with other 
intelligence pertaining to the enemy, terrain, 
and’ weather. = | | 


¢. In general, order ‘of battle personnel are 
responsible for all information . concerning 
foreign military. forces. In order. to accomplish 
"" *This change sigeresdes FM 30-19, 17° June 1959. : 
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; his mission, the order of battle analyst has to 
consider and develop intelligence concerning 


the order of battle elements as they pertain to 
foreign military forces. Order: of battle tech- 
niques employed in support of counterinsur- 
gency operations parallel those used during 
conventional warfare. 


186. Relationship to Other Intelligence | 


Military intelligence is developed in many 
fields outside the scope of order of battle, but 
all intelligence is ultimately related to it. For 
example, ordnance technical intelligence pro- 
duces intelligence on the capabilities and char- 
acteristics of: a weapon,- but order. of -battle 
intelligence determines the effect of the 
weapon’s capabilities and characteristics on 
enemy tactics, combat effectiveness, and organ- 
ization. Enemy ‘military intelligence organiza- 
tions.are of : -:primary interest to; counterintelli- 
gence, but as part’ of:a- ‘military ‘organization, 
they are also’ of ' interest to: order of ‘battle 
bécause they ‘concern: enemy — “composition, 
strength, and. personalities.’ “The - Yelationship 
between, order of: battle intelligence and’ other 
military intelligence cannot be overémphasized. 
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Section I]. ELEMENTS OF ORDER OF BATTLE INTELLIGENCE 


187. Cemposition 


Composition is the identification and organi- 
zation of units. It applies to specific units or 
commands as opposed to type units. 


a. Unit identification is often called the key 
to order of battle intelligence because it leads 
to the answers to many questions concerning 
the enemy. Unit identification in order of battle 
intelligence consists of the complete designation 
of a specific unit. It identifies the unit, indicates 


what type unit it is, and gives its relative size 


or strength. Through identification, the order 


of battle analyst is able to develop, almost | 


immediately, a basic picture of the enemy. 
Combined with organization, the identification 
of a specific unit alerts the analyst to the 
possible presence of other unidentified units of 
the same organization. 


_. 6. Organization is the structure of a unit 
and the relationship of the various echelons 
within the structure. A knowledge of the or- 
ganization of a military force is necessary to 
develop accurate intelligence . concerning 
strength, tactics, training, logistics, and combat 
efficiency. The capabilities of an enemy cannot 
be assessed accurately without a knowledge of 
organization. The organization of all types. of 
armies is constantly changing. Thus, organiza- 
tion is an element of order of battle to which 
continuing | attention is devoted. 


c. The basic, self-sufficient, tactical unit must 
be considered when developing intelligence con- 
cerning composition. A tactical unit is defined 
as the highest tactical echelon(s) having a fixed 
TOE. In the U. 8. Army, this term would apply 
to the division; while in some countries the 
field army is the basic, self-sufficient, tactical 
unit. The importance of this concept lies in the 
term self-sufficient. Organic units, although 
capable of independent action, cannot sustain 
themselves over a prolonged period of time. 
They. are dependent upon higher headquarters 
or upon that unit. which by design is self- 
sufficient. For this reason, subordinate units 
are seldom employed independently or sepa- 
rately from the basic, self-sufficient, tactical 
unit. The following example will show clearly 
the importance of this concept. An order of 
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battle analyst receives confirmed reports of a 
new Aggressor motorized rifle regiment in his 
sector. Knowing that the motorized rifle 


division is the basic, self-sufficient, tactical unit 


and therefore that its three motorized rifle 
regiments are seldom employed independently, 
he tentatively accepts the presence, not of one 
new motorized rifle regiment, but of an entirely 
new motorized rifle division. When one of these 
regiments is located, it may be reasonably as- 
sumed that the remaining elements of that 
division are also somewhere close by. 


188. Disposition 


Disposition, in order of battle terminology, 
consists of the location of enemy units and the 
manner in which these units are tactically (or 
administratively, in time of peace) deployed. 


In addition, disposition includes the recent, 


current, and proposed (or probable) move- 
ments of enemy units. 

a. Location refers to a geographical location 
or position occupied by any unit or units. It 
is important primarily because it answers the 
commander’s question, ‘‘Where is the enemy?” 
Without this information, the commander and 
his staff are incapable of performing effective 
operational planning and are unable to make 
acceptable estimates of the situation or arrive 
at sound decisions for the employment of 
friendly troops. Knowledge of the strength and 
the location of an enemy force assists the com- 
mander in determining the capabilities of this 
force and its effect upon the accomplishment of 
his mission. In time of peace, intelligence col- 
lection guidance is seriously hampered when 
knowledge of location of foreign military forces 
is lacking. ° | 

b. Tactical deployment is the relative position 
of units with respect to one another or to the 
terrain. Tactical formations are designed for 
executing .the various tactical maneuvers. If 
this deployment can be predetermined, it may 
lead to an accurate appraisal of probable enemy 
courses of action. The knowledge of how enemy 
units are echeloned may indicate (if the enemy 
assumes the offensive) which units will be used 
in the initial attack and which units will be 
employed in supporting and reserve roles. Tac- 
tical deployment with respeet to terrain is also 
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important. A study of: dispositions, coupled 
with an analysis of the area of operations, 
leads to logical conclusions concerning enemy 
capabilities, vulnerabilities, and probable 
courses of action. 


ce. Movement of enemy units is another sub- 
element of disposition. Movement is the physi- 
cal relocation of a unit from one geographical 
point to another. Movement is significant 
because it automatically changes the tactical 


‘deployment of the opposing forces and, quite 


properly, is referred to as enemy redeployment 
activities. Movement or redeployment is also 
important for other reasons. When an enemy 


unit has moved, is moving, or will possibly 


move in the near future, it becomes capable of 
a number of actions which affect the order of 
battle situation. Such a unit can be moving 
to attack to reinforce or replace another unit, 
or to perform other missions unknown to 
friendly forces. In view of these possibilities, 
a unit movement becomes highly important and 
must be tracked as closely as possible. 


189. Strength 


The term “strength” covers the description 
of a unit or force in terms of men, weapons, 
and equipment. Information concerning 
strength gives the commander a strong indica- 
tion of enemy capabilities and assists him in 
determining the capabilities and probable 
courses of action of the enemy force. A lack of 
strength or a preponderance of strength has 
the effect of lowering or raising the estimate 
of the capabilities of an enemy force. Likewise, 
a marked concentration or buildup of units 
in an area gives the commander certain indica- 
tions of enemy objectives and probable courses 
of action. In time of peace, changes in the 
strength of a potential enemy are important 
factors indicating his intention to wage war. 
The manpower potential of a nation affects the 
current armed strength, conscription quotas, 
and mobilization capacity. Strength computa- 


tion techniques are described in appendix XIII. | 


190. Yactics 

Tactics, in.order of battle intelligence, in- 
cludes tactical doctrine as well as_ tactics 
employed by specific units. Tactical doctrine 
refers to the enemy’s accepted principles of 
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organization for, and conduct of, operations. 
Tactics, on the other hand, describes the man- 
ner in which the enemy conducts an operation 
in accordance with tactical doctrine. From a 
knowledge of tactical doctrine, the order of 
battle analyst knows how the enemy may em- 
ploy his forces under various conditions or in 
certain types of situations or special operations. 
Various types of enemy units can logically be 
expected to perform according to certain pat- 
terns within the framework of tactical doctrine. 
There are established principles and patterns 
for the employment of infantry, armor, and 
artillery in both offense and defense. Any pre- 
determination of the probable patterns of 
employment and enemy action or reaction is 
extremenly important in the planning phase 
of an operation as well as its execution. 


191. Training 


Training is closely related to combat effec- 
tiveness in both peace and war. Hach type or 
phase of training analyzed (individual or unit) 
contributes to the overall picture of potential 
or actual enemy capabilities. Units usually are 
engaged in field exercises and in maneuvers 
during the latter part of the training cycle. 
Thus, the combat efficiency and capabilities of 
units at the peak of proficiency can be ap- 
praised. The thoroughness, degree, and quality 
of specialist, NCO, and officer training deter- 
mine to a large extent the overall efficiency of 
the armed force. | 


192. Logistics 


Logistics also is closely related to combat 
effectiveness. The adoption of a course of action 


is influenced by the ability of the logistical 


system to support that action. Knowledge of 
the enemy’s logistics facilitates a more accurate 
evaluation of enemy capabilities as well as 
strength, combat efficiency, and disposition. 
Types of logistical information of interest to 
the order of battle analyst include— 

a. All classes and types of supply. 
. Requirements. 7 
. Procurement. 
. Distribution. 
. Transportation. 
Installations. 
. Terminals. 


Q meas 


h. Evacuation and salvage. 
1. Repair and maintenance, 


193. Combat Effectiveness . 

Combat effectiveness is a term used to de- 
scribe the abilities and fighting quality of an 
enemy unit or entire national army. Combat 
effectiveness affects the capabilities of a unit 
or army. How well a unit will perform in com- 
bat is predicted by analyzing: 

a. Personnel strength. 

b. Amount and condition of weapons and 
equipment. 

c. Status of training. 

d. Efficiency of the officer and noncommis- 
sioned officer corps. 

ée. The length of time a unit has been com- 
mitted in combat. 

f. Traditions and past performance. 

g. Personality traits of the unit commander. 

h. Geographical area in which committed. 


t. Morale, discipline, and political reliability | 


(or belief in the cause for which they fight). 


j. Status of technical and logistical support 
_of the unit. 

k, Adequacy of military schooling at all 
levels. | | 

l. National characteristics of the people. 


194, Miscellaneous Data 


Miscellaneous data include various types of. 


supporting information needed by an analyst 
to contribute to the development of the other 
order of battle elements. Miscellaneous data 
include basic intelligence that can be described 
as “know your enemy.” 


a. Personality files contain information on 
certain characteristics and attributes which 
describe individual members of an enemy mili- 
tary force. A knowledge of personalities is 
important as an aid in identifying units. In 
many foreign armies, the average soldier may 
not know the identity of his unit, but usually 


he knows the name of his commander. Per- 
sonality data is valuable because the tactics and 
combat efficiency of particular units are often 
closely related to key individuals. 


b. Unit history is defined as the record of 
past performance or activities of a specific 
unit. It includes information/intelligence on 
component elements; on present and past par- 
ent units; outstanding personalities who have 
commanded the unit; and other details which 
describe, limit, or clarify the capabilities of the 
unit concerned. The development of unit his- 
tory is important because it aids in determin- 
ing the capabilities and limitations of a unit. 
Military units, like individuals, develop certain 
outstanding characteristics which distinguish 
them from other units. Just as they consider 
the various qualifications and traits of enemy 
military personalities, order of battle personnel 
must also consider an enemy unit as a “per- 
sonality” in analyzing its capabilities and 
limitations. ; 


c. Information on uniforms and insignia is 
an important part of know-your-enemy intelli- 
gence. This information assists in establishing 
unit identification and organization and in de- 
termining morale and esprit de corps. 


d. Some foreign armies use systems of code 
numbers (and names) to conceal true designa- 
tions (or affiliation) of units, field post 
numbers, and vehicles. These code number sys- 
tems, when properly analyzed, are valuable 
sources of information related to composition 
and disposition. 


e. The order of battle analyst must be able 
to recognize and appreciate the capabilities and 
limitations of foreign weapons and equipment. 
Although technical intelligence agencies are 
primarily concerned with the determination of 
weapons and equipment characteristics and 
capabilities, the analyst uses this intelligence 
to analyze the effects of these items on the 
organization, disposition, tactics, and combat 
effectiveness of the military force. 


Section lil. PLANNING THE COLLECTION EFFORT 


195. Responsibility 


Order of battle personnel assist the G2 in 
planning the collection effort. At times, they 
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may be required to draft collection memoran- 
dums for the guidance of collection agencies. 
Planning is a continuous process. As intelli- 
gence is developed, the need for new informa- 
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tion arises, and every effort is made to main- 


tain a continuous flow of order of. battle in- 


formation by timely requests to the collection 
agencies. 
196. Collection 


Order of battle personnel do not have a col- 
lection capability ; therefore, most. of the infor- 


mation is received from agencies and sources 


outlined in paragraphs 38 through 62. The G2 


section sends information it receives to the 
order of battle section for detailed processing. 
From the standpoint of report and source eval- 
uation, order of battle personnel must know 
which agencies are available and their capa- 
bilities to supply accurate information. 


Section 1V. PROCESSING ORDER OF BATTLE INFORMATION/ INTELLIGENCE 


197. Introduction 


Order of battle personnel] are responsible to 
the intelligence officer for the processing of 
order of battle information. The intelligence 
and information received and processed by an 
order of battle section normally becomes volu- 
minous in a short period of time. In organizing 
this information, order of battle personnel 
maintain extensive and systematic filing and 
compilation systems. Specific items of intelli- 
gence and information must be located on short 
notice and incorporated into comprehensive re- 
ports or analyses. This requirement necessi- 
tates a high degree of efficiency in the organ- 
ization and processing of data received. 


198. Order of Battle References 


Typical order of battle references currently 
published are— 


a. Order of Battle Handbooks. An order of 
battle handbook (often known as “Handbook 
of Military Forces’’) contains background data 
including descriptions of a foreign nation’s 
political structure, typical organization of that 
nation’s military establishment, the tactical 
doctrine applicable to various types of military 
units, and other more technical data, such as 
the. logistical system used and the character- 
istics of weapons and equipment. 

b.. Order of Battle Books. An order of battle 
book is a compilation of current intelligence 
which shows the composition and disposition of 
the military establishment of a foreign nation. 
It is normally published by headquarters of 
higher commands or at the departmental level. 
Unlike the order of battle handbook, it contains 
established intelligence data on major identified 
units and their subordinate elemenits. It may 
also contain personality data, a list of logistical 
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installations, unit history data, and other order 


_of battle data. Changes or updated versions are 


normally disseminated on a regular basis by 
the publishing headquarters. 


c. Installation Handbooks. Ideally, these books 
contain complete information concerning every 
military installation in every city in the coun- 
try or area of interest. They are useful, par- 
ticularly during peacetime, for establishing dis- 
position of forces. 

d. Miscellaneous References. Other publica- 
tions and periodicals prepared at departmental 
and area. command levels are of value to the 
order of battle specialist. These may deal spe- 
cifically with order of battle or with any and 
all phases of combat and strategic intelligence. 
Civilian organizations under contract to the. 
Department of Defense make special studies on 
various subjects concerning foreign and enemy 
military forces. These studies are usually de- 
tailed and technical in nature, but provide a 
wealth of special information not otherwise 
available. 


199. Recording Order of Battle Data 


a. The recording aids outlined in chapter 3, 
section II, may be adapted to order of battle 
use (for example, the index tabs on the work- 
sheet corresponding with the order of battle 
factors). Order of battle records and files are 
consulted continually for the purpose of pro- 
ducing new intelligence. Files are established 
for cataloging incoming information for easy 
reference, and more importantly, they are used 
as a basis for comparison and contrast in the 
production of new intelligence. Because of this, 
order of battle files must be simple, yet com- 
plete. One or more of the typical aids discussed 
below may be used; the type used depends 
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Figure 18. Example of a unit workbook. 


upon the echelon maintaining the files and the b. Other file systems or forms are developed 
situation. locally to cope with special situations; how- 
(1) Unit workbook. ever, the primary mission is the production of 
(2) Order of battle workbook. intelligaticn. The establishment of elaborate file 


(3) Order of battle situation m ap. systems is not permitted to impede this mission. 


(4) Order of battle card file (STANAG c. The employment of automatic data proc- 
2078). essing systems (ADPS) within the field army 

(5) Personality file is inevitable. Implementation of ADPS will 
result in overall improvement in the speed and 


(6) Military installation file. accuracy of data processing previously con- 
(7) Organizational file. ducted by manual methods. Greater speed and 
(8) Strength file. effectiveness in the collation, processing, and 
(9) Topical file. dissemination of information and accomplish- 
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Figure 19. Example of a unit worksheet of a unit workbook. 


ment of certain analytical functions will be 
possible because of the versatility and capabil- 
ities of data processing systems. To operate 
effectively in this type of environment, order 
of battle analysts at all echelons of command 
must anticipate the adoption of appropriate 
formats, procedures, and techniques to benefit 
from automatic data processing. 


200. Unit Workbook | 
The format of the unit workbook depends 


entirely on the structure of the foreign army 


being monitored. Typically, the unit workbook 
consists of a collection of unit worksheets 
arranged by type of unit or in numerical 


sequence (fig. 18). Analysts with order of bat- 


tle books at their disposal may use them as unit 
workbooks by inserting additional pages as 
new information is received (fig. 19). Gen- 
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erally, the parent unit listed on the unit work- 
sheet is of division size or larger. Personalities 
are listed on the worksheet as a ready reference 
to the personalities of the unit. Unit, postal, 
and vehicle numbers are noted on the work- 
sheet and are used in determining order of 
battle changes or as confirmation of current 
data. Details which may reveal any facet of the 
unit’s order of battle are noted in the remarks 
column. Such items as reports of branch insig- 
nia, number and type of weapons, and state- 
ments of local residents are entered in this col- 
umn in abbreviated form. The date and the 
source of information are entered for each 
entry. The installation column of the work- 
sheet shows the numerical designation assigned 
a particular enemy installation when plotted on 
a sketch, map sheet, or town plan attached to 
the workbook. | | 
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Figure 20. Example of an order of a battle workbook. 


201. Order of Battle Workbook 


a. The order of battle workbook aids in the 
sorting, evaluation, and interpretation of in- 
formation and in the preparation of intelligence 
reports. Its purpose and use are identical to 
those of the G2 worksheet. 

b. There is no prescribed form for the order 
of battle workbook. At corps level and higher, 
the order of battle workbook is tabbed to con- 


form with paragraphs of the order of battle 
annex of the periodic intelligence report 
(PERINTREP). Figure 20 shows the method 
of tabbing the workbook. 


c. Information is entered under the appro- 
priate heading or headings as either a complete 
report or a digest of the original report. All 
entries contain a journal date and number in 
addition to identification of the source. Com- 
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Figure 21. Order of battle situation map. 


ments, when appropriate, are added after each 
entry to show the significance of the report 
when compared with the overall tactical situa- 
tion. 


202. Order of Battle Situation Map 


This is a graphic portrayal of current enemy 
order of battle, either confirmed or uncon- 
firmed. It shows identification and dispositions 
of the enemy units and any other information 
which will assist in developing the enemy order 
of battle (fig. 21). 


a. As a general rule, enemy units down to 
and including two echelons below the analyst’s 
own level of command are plotted by using the 
appropriate symbols in FM 21-30. For ex- 
ample, at division, enemy regiments and bat- 
talions are plotted; at corps, enemy divisions 
and regiments. Higher units are plotted to the 
extent practicable. The foregoing information 
is only a guide. For example, analysts at the- 
ater level who are responsible for publication 
of order of battle books may plot separate bat- 
talions. Peculiarities of enemy organization, 
the tactical situation, and time and personnel 
available determine more precisely what will 
be plotted and what will be omitted on order 
of battle maps. The time and date of the infor- 
mation are entered below each symbol or plot- 
ting. 


b. A caption box on the order of battle situa- 
tion map is an annotation containing informa- 
tion which helps to explain the order of battle 
situation. Although any number of caption 
boxes may be used, normally three types are 


necessary—strength, unlocated units, and leg-— 


end caption boxes. 

(1) The entries in a strength caption box 
usually consist of a digest of strength 
computations in numbers of person- 
nel, type(s) of units, and weapons 
and equipment categorized as com- 
mitted forces, their fire support units, 
and reinforcements (fig. 21). 

(2) It is important that the order of bat- 
tle analyst be aware of that which 
is not known about the enemy. He is 


assisted in this by the use of the un- — 


located units caption box which calls 


10 


- attention to existing units which re- 
main unlocated. It is a reminder that 
maximum effort must be directed to- 
ward establishing the disposition of 
units listed therein and that they re- 
main a threat to accomplishment of 
the friendly mission. 

(3) A legend caption box is included on 
the order of battle situation map 
when it becomes necessary to impro- 
vise symbols for enemy units. Within 
this caption box, the exact meaning 
of each improvised symbol is ex- 
plained. 


203. Order of Battle Card (Stanag 2078) 


Order of battle card files are used to main- 
tain accurate and complete data on any unit 
(fig. 22). Order of battle cards will be main- 
tained at all echelons down to and including 
division or such lower levels as may be neces- 
sary. (To meet the requirement for more de- 
tailed recording and filing of order of battle 
intelligence, particularly at higher levels, a 
supplementary filing system may be main- 
tained. This system generally will be based on 
the component parts of the order of battle 
card.) Normally, one card will be maintained 
on each enemy division or any other unit in a 
position to affect current operations. The order 
of battle card contains the following minimum 
information, numbered as follows: 

1. TITLE (number and designation of 
unit/formation)-NATIONALITY 

2. CODE NAME (official name assigned 
by the enemy for convenience) 

3. NICK NAME (unofficial popular name) 

4. PARENT FORMATION 

5. SUBORDINATE FORMATIONS/ 
UNITS 

6. FIELD POST NUMBER 

7. INSIGNIA 
(a) Personnel 
(b) Equipment 

8. COMMANDER 

9. UNIT HISTORY 

10. MISCELLANEOUS 

11. LOCATION 
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ii. TITLE-NATIONALITY : | | | _ | 3+ a ee 


'h, PARENT FORMATION: | —_ |B COMMANDER : 
5. SUBORDINATE FORMATIONS/UNITS: i. 7. INSIGNIA: 
| (List only major subordinate e on — a. Personnel: (Attach patch) 


bd. Equipment: (Sketch) 


>. UNIT HISTORY: | i ~]10. MISCELLANEOUS : 
| a. Logistics: 


b. Training: 


e. Tactics: 


d. Other: 


NOTE: T 
tion 


his card is a summary of OB information pertaining to the division. Other card files containing informa- 


pertaining to the subordinate elements. are necessary. 


4 Front 
Figure 22. Format for Order of battle card (STANAG 2078). 
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TABLE OF PERSONNEL AND MAJOR ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT (Ref STANAG 2076) 


LOCATION : 
COMBAT EFFICIENCY 
Strengths 


EE 
Le. 
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12. TABLE OF,PERSONNEL AND MA- 
JOR ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT (to in- 
clude initial and effective strengths and 
casualties (STANAG 2076) ) 

18. COMBAT EFFICIENCY 


Note. Data contained in items 11, 12, and 15 are 
subject to frequent change and are listed on the back 
of the card. 


204. Personality File 


Personality data on designated categories of 


individuals are recorded in a personality file. 
The purpose of this file is to provide reference 


material used in the development of other order | 


of battle intelligence. Information on key mil- 
itary figures can be of significant value in the 
establishment of unit identifications, tactics, 
and combat effectiveness. The file is kept in 
alphabetical order. The card (or sheet) con- 
tains information concerning the individual’s 
name, rank, current assignment, date and place 
of birth, civilian education, political affiliation, 
nicknames, physical peculiarities. Reference 
also is made to the individual’s schooling, quali- 
fications, awards, decorations, chronology of 
assignments, campaigns, engagements, demon- 
strated performance in leadership assignments, 
and important activities participated in, as 
well as character traits such as morals, reputa- 
tion, appearance, and mannerisms. Source and 
date of information are recorded with each 
entry. 


205. Military Installation File 


These files are normally maintained during 
peacetime by higher echelons to facilitate pub- 
lication of installation handbooks. Separate col- 
lection sheets are prepared for each installa- 
tion (fig. 23). The collation sheet contains all 
information that has been:collected on a par- 
ticular installation to include the number and 
types of buildings and their capacities, person- 
nel uniforms and insignia, and major items of 
unit equipment. Maps, town plans, or sketches 
showing the location of each installation within 
the city supplement this file. 
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206. Organizational File 


This file is an efficient and convenient method 
of showing types of units within an armed 
force. Organizational files depict the complete 


- breakdown of all units, from the highest type. 


headquarters to the lowest unit, including per- 
sonnel and major weapons strengths. Since this 
is rarely possible on a single sheet of paper, 
a chart showing the general organization of the 
major unit and individual charts for each of 
its subordinate units: are prepared. Principal 


weapons and equipment charts may be pre- 


pared to supplement organizational charts (fig. 
24). | 


207. Strength Worksheet 


This. worksheet (fig. 25) is used to maintain 
a running numerical tabulation of the enemy’s. 
personnel and equipment strengths. This infor- 
mation is recorded on committed units, fire sup- 
port units, and reinforcements. 


208. Topical File 


This file is maintained. when detailed infor- 
mation is desired on new items of enemy equip- 
ment, changes or clarification of tactical doc- 
trine, or on any additional data which will 
clarify enemy order of battle. Cards or sheets 
are filed alphabetically by subject. 


209. ‘Evaluation and Interpretation 


The same methods of evaluation and inter- 
pretation discussed in chapter 3 are used. An 
analysis of the order of battle elements is re- 
quired in the interpretation of order of battle 
information. The interrelationship of these 
elements is such that it is difficult to place a 
greater importance on one than another. Simi- 
lar difficulty is encountered in analyzing one 
element without reference or dependence upon 
another. Therefore, a combination of all data 
pertaining to all elements is required to accom- 
plish complete interpretation. 
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TOWN HEIMERZHEIM — COORD 33ULB 5220 
ae ae 
INSTL LOCATION |! DESCRIPTION | USE CAPACITY STRENGTH | Bae 
L 523208 5 story, red brick bldg, 
(201-4th Flagpole extends from 
St) 5th story window 
2 hx 2-story, wood barracks 
surrounded by 8' board 
fence 
3 531215 6x h-story; red brick bar- 
racks with 2-story bldg 
4 533218 8x l-story garage-type 


(N of | bldg 
Instl 3) 


| ~” a ae 
6 535211 Local tng area, obstacle 
course in NW corner 


ve 554205 several underground bunkers | Ammo LO Tons --- --- 1257 F-6 
' | ineclosed by 8' barbed wire | dump (est) 
fence. Guard towers 
located on each corner. 


Figure 23. Example of an installation handbook explanatory sheet. 
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Many high ranking officers 
and official sedans observed. 


Sentry observed wearing 
engineer insignia. 


Sentry observed wearing art~ 
insignia. -Known to local 
residents as "Kaiser Bks" 


Probably belongs to unit in 
Instl 3. 9x100mm guns 
observed 


Believe used by trps from 
both Instl 2 and 3 
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MOTORIZED RIFLE BATTALION, MOTORIZED RIFLE REGIMENT 
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Personnel Small arms Antitank artillery Vehicles 
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Ll 
Individual weapons: officers--pistol: enlisted men--5 percent pistol, 35 percent submachinegun, 60 percent rifle. 


Figure 24. Example of a principal weapons and equipment chart. 
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STRENGTH WORKSHEET - UNITS BY TYPE 
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Section V. DISSEMINATION OF ORDER OF BATTLE INTELLIGENCE 


210. General 


The methods of dissemination are discussed. _ 


in detail in chapter 4. The order of battle sec- 
tion is usually responsible for most of the 


enemy situation of the intelligence estimate | 


(sec. II, app. XII). Paragraphs 4 through 9, 
section II, appendix XII are primarily its con- 
cern. Although paragraphs 10 and 11 usually 
involve the order of battle analyst, other intel- 
ligence personnel may also eontripute to these 
paragraphs. | 
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211. Order of Battle Annex 


An order of battle annex is a document con- 
taining order of battle information/ intelligence 


which normally is disseminated with the PER 


INTREP. Since it is a means of disseminating 
newly developed intelligence, only the intelli- 
gence produced during the reported period is 
presented. Appendix XIV provides additional 
guidance and an example annex. 
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APPENDIX Xlll 


ENEMY STRENGTH COMPUTATION 
(ADDED) 


1. General 


a. Enemy strength is seldom constant in 
combat. It undergoes continuous fluctuation 


through casualties and subsequent replace-’ 


ments. This inherent fluctuation establishes 
the basic premise that strength figures com- 
puted on any military force not under our con- 
trol can only be approximations. 

b. Enemy strength is categorized as com- 
mited forces, reinforcements, air, nuclear, 
chemical, and biological warfare. These cate- 
gories are normally presented in terms of nu- 
merical strength and strength by type unit. 


2. Definitions 


a. Numerical strength is the expression of a 
unit or force in terms of numbers of personnel, 
weapons, and equipment. | 

b. Initial strength of an enemy unit or force 
comprises the number of personnel, weapons, 
and equipment authorized by established and 
approved tables of organization and equipment 
(TOE). 

c. Effective strength of an enemy unit or 
force consists of that part, including logistical 
components, of its initial strength which is 
currently capable of combat employment. 

d. Strength by type unit is the expression of 
units or forces in terms of numbers of units by 
type, such as infantry, armor, artillery, and 
air. 


3. Numerical Strength Computation 
(Stanag 2076) 


a. Prior to and at the onset of hostilities, the 
initial compilation of effective strength is nor- 
mally compiled from intelligence estimates 
made at theater level, based upon _ initial 
strength and such other factors as: 


(1) The degree to which the enemy unit 
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force is up to initial strength at the 


time. 

(2) Whether war was premeditated. 

(3) Whether any warning of war was, or 
would be, received. 

(4) Whether large military forces were 
maintained by the enemy prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

(5) Whether the enemy was, or would be, 

committed in other theaters of opera- 
tion. 

(6) Lines of communication—whether in- 

terior or exterior; whether by land, sea, or air. 


b. Further effective strength estimates are 
based upon: 

(1) Consideration of the previous esti- 
mates (if any) of effective strength. 

(2) Recent intelligence. 

(3) The effects of nonnumerical factors 
such as logistical capability, time and 
space. | 

(4) Losses of personnel (killed, wounded 
noneffectives, PW) and equipment de- 
stroyed or captured. These figures are 


based on physical count. In nuclear - 


war however, when physical count is 
impossible, losses are computed from 
statistical tables. 

(5) Reinforcements and replacements (in 
the absence of other intelligence and 
where the enemy has secure routes of 
communications it is assumed that 
personnel reinforcement can be ac- 
complished within 72. hours and.equip- 
ment can be resupplied within 6 
days). 


c. Resultant calculations are expressed as 
percentages of TOE strength; however, numer- 
ical expression may be necessary to present a 
better understanding of the combat capability 
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we 
ay 


of a force and provide the commander with a 
basis for comparison. — 

d. The computation of enemy stuength re- 
quires the utmost caution and alertness for 
intelligence that may reveal the enemy’s actual 


strength. This is especially true at the onset 


of hostilities when accurate intelligence per- 


taining to enemy strength is lacking or inade- . 


quate, and the initial strength figure is only 
an approximation. 


4. Numerical Strength Computation | 
Formulas 


a. Effective strength—TOE strength minus 
losses, plus replacements. 
b. Percentage of TOE 
strength= Effective strength < 100. 
‘TOE strength 
c. In time of peace, strength can generally 


be computed by annual induction quota times 


term of conscript service, plus cadre. 


5. Computation of Strength by Type of Unit | 


a. Strength by type of unit includes the total 
number of enemy units listed by category and 
type. Normally, order of battle analysts ac- 
count for enemy units down to and including 
two echelons below their own level of com- 
mand. For example, an analyst at division level 
would express enemy ec in battalion size 
units. 
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b. Expressing strength in terms of number 
of units by type within an enemy force is 
stressed because it is a simple, reliable, and a 
readily understood method of computing enemy 
strength. At the same time, the order of battle 
specialist cannot ignore individual unit strength 
computations. This is particularly important 
in arriving at a true picture of the enemy’s 
strength compared to friendly forces. The 
enemy may have eight battalions of infantry 
in a given area, and only five friendly bat- 
talions may be located in the same area. How- 


ever, because of -differences . in organization, 


the total friendly strength may exceed that of 
the enemy force. 


c. Techniques for computing strength by 
type of unit are thoroughly discussed in para- 
graphs 5, 6, and 7, appendix XII. Organic or 
supporting artillery and reconnaissance units 
are considered and counted as committed forces 
unless known otherwise. For example, organic 
divisional artillery is considered committed un- 
less it is located outside the friendly com- 
mander’s area of influence and not capable of 
firing support missions. Frequently, artillery 
units are listed as fire support units when 
categorizing enemy strength. Numerical tabu- 
lation of the committed forces and reinforce- 
ments, as well as their individual strengths in 
personnel and equipment, is maintained on a 
strength worksheet (fig. 25). 
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APPENDIX XIV 


‘FORMAT AND EXAMPLE OF ORDER OF BATTLE ANNEX TO PERINTREP 
(ADDED) | 
1. Format of Order of Battle Annex 
Note. 1, Omit items not applicable and renumber remaining paragraphs. “eet “, 
2. All entries are followed by a comment. 
8. Evaluation of source and information, including type source, accompanies each entry. 


Classification 
ORDER OF BATTLE 
Annex____, (OB) to PERINTREP No.____ , -__. Corps, _-___- eee 


1. COMPOSITION AND DISPOSITION (See Appendix 1, Overlay). An 
overlay is usually attached to present the graphic display of enemy 
units. The initial subparagraphs always consist of identification and 
disposition; the remaining subparagraphs contain information per- — 
taining to organization. Information concerning identification and 
disposition is listed by mentioning the highest echelons first, followed 

| by subordinate units from left to right, or top to bottom as displayed 

on the overlay. Related items may be combined and presented in a 

| single entry.. 


2. STRENGTH. This paragraph contains information pertaining to enemy 
| personnel, weapons, and equipment losses during the period. Replace- 
: ment rates and strength figures of individual units may be listed. 


Bi TACTICS. Only new tactics and deviations from prescribed tactical 
doctrine are reported. 


4. TRAINING. New development and recent changes in training programs 
or methods of special training undertaken by the enemy since the 
initiation of hostilities are reported. 


9. LOGISTICS. Enter data concerning those items which will affect cur- 
rent enemy operations such as supply status, supply system, and loca- 
tions of supply facilities. 


6. COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS. This paragraph includes data on the 
combat effectiveness of enemy units; either of the entire force or of 
a major tactical unit. Items indicating morale, spirit, quality of troops 
and commanders are listed. The ability of the enemy unit to accom- 
plish its expected mission is expressed. 


Classification 
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Classification 


7 MISCELLANEOUS DATA. Personalities, unit history, field post num- 
bers, code numbers and names, order of battle changes, and any other 
item of order of battle intelligence that cannot be properly inserted 
in preceding paragraphs are listed. 

Acknowledge. 

LINDEN 
Lt Gen 
Appendixes: 1—En Disp Overlay | | 
2—Aggressor Army Org Chart 
8—Aggressor Training Pam 


Distribution: Same as PERINTREP NO.________ ; 


OFFICIAL 
RICE | 
G2 
Classification 
2. Example of Order of Battle Annex 
| Classification 
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Annex B (OB) to PERINTREP 29, 3 Corps, 201800 August 19____ 
ORDER OF BATTLE | 


1. COMPOSITION AND DISPOSITION (See Appendix 1, Overlay). 


a. All PW captured during period are from Aggressor 2d Combined 
Arms Army. Unit identification include: (C-1) 


16 Mtz Rifle Div 30 Mtz Rifle Div 82 Mtz Rifle Div 
283 Mtz R. Regt 141 Mtz R. Regt — 132d Mdm Tk Regt 
294.Mtz R. Regt 142 Mtz R. Regt 


130 Mdm Tk Regt 
130 Recon Bn 


COMMENT: 32 Mtz Rifle Div accepted as being organic to 2d CAA. 
52 Tk Div previously accepted, completing organization of 2d CAA. 


b. Two large missile type weapons mounted on large amphibious 
armored carriers and several smaller vehicles identified in position vic 
MP 420513. (B Air 2) 


COMMENT: Probably elements of Free Rocket meee 2d CAA, previ- 
ously unlocated. 


ec. Captured Aggressor field order reveals Seagal to Staal 40 Tk Div to 
2d CAA effective 22 August. (B-1) 


_ COMMENT: PW previously reported 40th Tk Div moving to reinforce 
2d CAA. Aggressor main effort probably planned for this area. 
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Classification 
2. STRENGTH. 


En losses reported during period: 
PW KIA ARTY ARMOR AIR VEH 


eee — ee 


16 Mtz Rifle Div 37 302 2 4 1 21 
30 Mtz Rifle Div 16 52 8 1 — 16 
32 Mtz Rifle Div 8 12 _ _ _ 4 
Total 3 US Corps Sector 61 366 10 5 1 41 


COMMENT: Personnel losses, which have shown a marked increase 
during the period, have been sustained mostly by Aggressor combat 
patrols. Aircraft loss was Hl, Observation. Helicopter equipped with AERO 
radar. Overall strength of 2d CAA is generally not affected. 


3. TACTICS. 


a. PW from 16 Mtz Rifle Div and 30 Mtz Rifle Div state they have been 
instructed in the event their units are cut off to continue fighting as guer- 
rilla units or in small groups, live off the land, and destroy as much US 
property as possible before gradually infiltrating back to friendly lines. 
(F-6) : | 


COMMENT: Intensive guerrilla activity in our rear areas could be 
expected should elements of these units be cut off. 


b. Enemy documents captured 07 Aug included a training pamphlet for 
battalion, company and platoon commanders, written by G/D GRIBOYE- 
DOV entitled “Tanks Out Front,” (Appendix 3). It advocates tactics per- 
mitting US patrols and advancing forces to pass through Aggressor lines. 
A coordinated tank-infantry attack is then made on open flanks and rear 
elements, with tanks continuing momentum of attack to destroy remaining 
US forces. (B-2) | 


COMMENT: Considering Aggressor doctrine that tanks are the deci- 
Sive arm, the above tactic is assumed a possibility, particularly in view of 
reports of probable employment of 40 Tk Div (para. 1). 


4. TRAINING. 


a. Reference paragraph 3b. 


b. Indications of Aggressor concern for COMSEC is noted in document 
captured from 2d CAA dated 10 Aug, directing all subordinate units to 
immediately initiate intensive training in radio security and communica- 
tions procedures. (B-2) 

COMMENT: ASA confirms Aggressor lack of radio discipline and 
states that security violations increase during reinforcement and relief 
operations. Numerous Aggressor security violations have been noted since 
17 Aug, further substantiating reinforcement or relief of 2d CAA units. 


5. LOGISTICS: 


a. PW state Aggressor supply personnel have recently contacted local 
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Classification 
merchants, farmers, and fishermen for supplies of most Class I items. 
(C-6) 

COMMENT: Aggressor sther has caitedl shortage of:Class.I items 
or has a bottleneck in supply system requiring local preeurement: ‘of Class 
I items. | | 

b. Air and ground reconnaissance patrols have reported Ae aieaaee stock- 


piling large quantities of supplies and equipment in rear areas of front 
line divisions. (B-2) 


 . COMMENT : Not normal supply eracmaree Significance as yet unde- 
taeiined. Would indicate Aggressor may be planning major offensive soon. 


6. COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS. 


a. PW from 16 Mtz Rifle Div and 30 Mtz Rifle Div state morale is high 
but senior officers are disgruntled because their units always receive diffi- 


cult missions while the 32 Mtz Rifle Div and 56 Tk Div have, until recently, | 


been assigned less hazardous missions. (F-6) 

COMMENT: Analysis of unit history and recent operations of 
Aggressor 2d CAA indicates it has usually been highly successful in com- 
bat. This, and the fact that 2d CAA has always had fine commanders, 
would account for high morale in units. This is first indication of dissatis- 
faction among officer personnel. Report seems cogent, however, since 32 
Mtz Rifle Div has not been engaged in combat with US forces in this 
campaign. 

b. PW reports 30 Mtz Rifle Div to be redesignated 30 ‘‘Fusilier”’ Mtz 
Rifle Div for superior combat record. (F-6) 

COMMENT: 3 US Corps rates combat effectiveness of 30 Mtz Rifle 
Div from excellent to outstanding in comparison to other Aggressor divi- 
sions in same sector. 30 Mtz Rifle Div casualties have been comparatively 
small; no deserters have been apprehended and its OuErau ones have been 
executed with determination. 


7. MISCELLANEOUS DATA. 


a. Personalities identified by PW: (C-1) 

CG, 40th Tk Div G/D GRIBOYEDOV, Semyon P. (Ref 3b) 
CO, 282 Mtz Rifle Regt Col CARDUCCI, Gherardo 3. 
CO, 283 Mtz Rifle Regt Col UNDSET, Bjornstjerne (Acting CO) 
CO, 130 Mdm Tk Regt Col STEENWYK, Martin J. 
CO, 1832 Mdm Tk Regt Col MATTEZ, Mario 

COMMENT: Confirms previously obtained information. 

b. Unit History: Officer PW stated his unit (32 Mtz Rifle Div) trained 
extensively during 1959 and 1960 in special tactics for assault of river 
lines. (F-6) 

COMMENT: Special training received by 32 Mtz Rifle Div should 
increase its overall effectiveness when employed in river-crossing opera- 
tions. No evidence of other units so trained. 
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Classification 


c. Field Post Numbers: Captured document reveals Aggressor field post 
numbers being used as identification symbols on documents and messages. 
First two and last three digits are transposed. Field post number of 46 
Mtz Rifle Div will appear as 75031 instead of 31750. (B—1) 

COMMENT: Aggressor has employed this system previously as a 
security measure. Expect this system of transposing digits will occur in 
different patterns during future operations. 


Acknowledge. 
LINDEN 


Lt Gen 


Appendixes: 1—En Disp Overlay 
2—Aggressor Army Org Chart 
3—Aggressor Training Pamphlet 


Distribution: Same as PERINTREP 29 


OFFICIAL 
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By Order of the Secretary of the Army: 


Official: 
J. C. LAMBERT, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


Distribution: 

Active Army: 
DCSPER (10) 
ACSI (10) 
DCSLOG (10) 
DCSOPS (10) 
CORC (10) 

CRD (1) 

CINFO (1) 

TIG (1) 

TJAG (1) 
TPMG (1) 

TSG (1) 
CofEngrs (1) 
CofCh (1) 

OPO (2) 
USASA (2) 
USACDC Agcy (5) 
USCONARC (10) 
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EARLE G. WHEELER, 
General, United States Army, 
Chief of Staff. 


USAMC (15) 
USACDC (10) 
ARADCOM (1) 
ARADCOM Ren (1) 
OS Maj Comd (10) © 
OS Base Comd (5) 
LOGCOMD (2) 
MDW (2) 


ZI Armies (10) 


OS Armies (25) 
Corps (15) 
USA Corps (2) 
Div (10) 

Bde (8) 
Regt/Gp (3) 
Inf Bg (3) 

Bn (2) 
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Br Sve Sch (5) except 


TAGSUSA (250) 
PMGS (275) 
USAQMS (180) 
USASA Sch (125) 
USAAVNS (450) 
USASWS (200) 
USATSCH (400) 


USAWC (5) 
USMA (5) 


PMS Mil Sch Div Units (2) 


MAAG (2) 

Mil Msn (2) 

Joint Sch (5) 
USATC Armor (5) 
USATC AD (5) 
USATC Engr (5) 
USATC Inf (5) 
USATC FA (5) 
USASTC (5) 


PMS Sr Div Units (2) Units org under fol TOE: 
PMS Jr Div Units (2) 17-22 (3) 
NG: State AG (3); Units—Same as Active Army except allowance is one copy to each unit. 
r | USAR: Units—Same as Active Army. | 
For explanation of abbreviations used, see AR 320-50. 
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CHAPTER T 


GENERAL . 


Section. I., 


1. Purpose and Scope 


a. This manual furnishes guidance concern- 
ing combat intelligence at: division through 
’ theater army and comparable ‘communications 
zone commands. » + 


b. The means ‘and methods of collecting in- 
formation of the enemy and the area of opera- 


tions; the production, dissemination, and use 
of intelligence; order of battle: counterintelli- 
gence; and intelligence training and planning 
are described. Intelligence’ staff organization; 
functions, and responsibilities are covered in 


FM 101-5.» Definitions .are contained in AR 


320-5, and JCS Pub. 1. 


¢. The materia] contained herein i is applicable 
to both nuclear » and nonnuelear Warsare, 


3. General 


Military intelligence i is knowledge. of a pos- 
sible or actual enemy or area of operations. 


It is essential to.the preparation and execution | 


of military. policies, plans, and: programs. It 
provides a basis for the timing: and length of 
operations. to be ‘expected ;° ‘combat strength 
required ; task ‘organization; - ‘combat service 
support requirements ; phasing of support, and 
its buildup ; and actions and reactions of allies, 
neutrals, neighbors, and friendly elements. The 
term “military intelligence” encompassés both 
strategic and combat intelligence. | 


4, Combat Intelligence ao 


~ Combat’ intelligence. is evaluated Spansion 
and conclusions about the enemy, including 
capabilities and vulnerabilities, the weather, 
and geographic features of’ the terrain. The 
commander requires combat intelligence to es- 
timate the probable effects: of these factors on 
his courses of action... He “employs combat in- 


t 
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INTRODUCTION 


Aspects of the material vary in importance with 
the different forms of war, the scale of use of 


nuclear weapons, the locale, and the type. of 


military operations, -being conducted. 


ad 


2. Submission of Changes, : 


Users of this. manual are encouraged fo sub- 


‘mit recommended changes or comments to im- 


prove the manual. Comments should be keyed 
to the specific page, paragraph, and: line of 
the text in which: the change is recommended. 


Reasons should be provided. for each comment 


to insure understanding and complete evalua- 
tion. Comments should. be - forwarded direct 


‘to- the U.S.. Aimy Combined Arms Combat 


Developments Agency; Fort Leavenworth, Kan, 


oe a Section HL. MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


telligence to: determitie the best use of his avail- 
able resources t0- accomplish his mission and 
maintain the security of his command. In non- 
combat commands, combat. intelligence provides 
a basis’ for security. measures, for decisions on 
the best use of the area of operations in accom-. 
plishing the mission, and for determining or 
atieipating: future support requirements. 


5. Strategie Intelligence 


a. "Strategic intelligence j is oriented on na- 
tional ' objectives. It: assists in. determining 
feasible. national - objectives “and furnishes a 
basis’ for planning methods of accomplishing 
these objectives. Factors which influence the 
military capabilities, vulnerabilities, and prob- 
able courses. of action of nations ‘are considered 
components of. ‘strategic intelligence, 


db. In: the production of strategic intelligence, 
a large: volume of detailed basic. intelligence. on 
nations is accumulated. -This material is pro- 
duced* incidental to. the primary purpose of 
ea a. ; 27 i es 


strategic intelligence.- A great part of this 
basic intelligence is used in the training and 
operations of military units. 


6. Interrelationshin of Strategic and Combat 
Intelligence : 


a. The distinction between strategic intelli- 
gence and combat intelligence is essentially in 
scope and point of view. Both are concerned 
with knowledge of foreign nations and with 
areas of actual or possible military operations. 
Both are produced by application of the same 
fundamental intelligence collection and pro- 
cessing techniques. 


b. Although strategic and combat intelligence 
are treated as separate categories of military 
intelligence, there are several functional cate- 
gories of intelligence from which both strategic 
and combat intelligence are derived. Some of 
these are listed below. (See AR 320-5 and 
JCS Pub 1 for definitions, and AR 320-5, under 
“intelligence,” for a more comprehensive list.) 

(1) Order of battle intelligence. (ch. 9) 
(2) Technical intelligence. (FM 30-16) 


(3) Communications intelligence 
(COMINT). (FM 24-150) 


Electronic intelligence 
(FM 24-150) 


Target intelligence. (JCS Pub 1) 
Terrain intelligence. (FM 30-10) 
Weather inteliigence. 


(4) (ELINT). 
(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

ec. Many subjects of strategic intelligence 
interest are also of combat intelligence interest. 
(1) Information gathered and intelligence 


produced for strategic purposes are 
frequently useful in the conduct of 


tactical operations. In this category 
are maps and charts; descriptions and 
studies of beaches, ports, - 
towns, and other terrain features; 
studies of transportation and com- 
munications systems; data on traffic- 
ability, cross-country movement, cli- 
mate, and hydrography; political, 
sociological, and economic studies; 
and order of battle studies on foreign 
armies, navies, and air forces. Field 
commancers may have to depend al- 
most entirely upon strategic intelli- 
gence for their initial knowledge of 
the enemy and the area of operations. 
Information collected by combat units 
often assists in the production of stra- 
tegic intelligence. Interrogation of 
prisoners of war may provide stra- 
tegic information on political and 
economic conditions within the enemy 
homeland. Technical characteristics 
of a newly encountered enemy weapon 
or item of equipment, in addition to 
being valuable combat intelligence, 


(2) 


may be used in strategic intelligence’ 


to aid in determining the production 
of industrial or manufacturing cen- 
ters. | 


7. Counterintelligence 


Every military intelligence activity has a 
counterintelligence or security control, aspect, 
thereby making the two operations insepara- 
ble. The objective of counterintelligence is to 
destroy the effectiveness of enemy intelligence 
activities and to safeguard information against 
espionage, personnel against subversion, and 
installations or materiel against sabotage. 


Section (ll. INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS . 


8. General 


Intelligence operations concentrate on those 
aspects of the operational environment pertain- 
ing to the enemy and the area of operations 
which influence the commander’s choice of a 
course of action. The enemy situation and the 
area of operations are analyzed to determine 
the key elements that affect military operations. 
Key elements include such conditions as ex- 
tremes of weather and terrain; enemy use of 


4 


a particular form of combat power; implemen- 
tation of an enemy capability previously held 
in restraint; or use of resources and charac- 
teristics of the area which can make the ac- 
complishment of the mission of friendly forces 
possible or easier. | 


9. Geographical Area of Intelligence Opera- 
fions — | | 
a. Generally, commanders at the various 
echelons need information from different geo- 
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Xd 


é) 


graphic areas. Also, generally, the area of a 
higher commander includes that of his subordi- 
nate commanders. 

b. Combat intelligence plans, orders, and 
requests, are concerned with definite areas, 
particularly the area of influence of the com- 
mand. This area is that portion of the assigned 
zone or area of operations in which the com- 
mander, by his own means, is capable of di- 
rectly influencing operations by the employ- 
ment of his available combat power (AR 
320-5). 

c. Intelligence operations also are concerned 
with the area of interest of the command. The 


LEGEND 
—————— Encompasses area of influence. 
—— — — Encompasses area of interest. 


area of interest is that portion of the area of 
operations from which information and intelli- 
gence are required to permit planning for the 
extension of the area of influence or for the 
displacement of potential targets into the area 
of influence. It includes the area of influence; 
areas adjacent thereto; areas occupied by 
enemy forces which, if employed in the area 
of influence, could jeopardize the accomplish- 
ment of the mission; and extends into enemy 
territory to the objectives of current and 
planned operations. Figure 1 depicts the re- 
lationship of the two areas. 


Figure 1. Relationship of area of influence and area of interest. 
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10. Basic ETINGIpIGS of Intelligence Opera- 
tions 


Although the product of intelligence opera- 
tions in the Army varies with the requirements 
posed by thé operational environment (pars. 
12-19), certain basic principles guide the con- 
duct of intelligence operations regardless of 
requirements or available intelligence means 
or environmental conditions at a particular 
time or place. ' These are as follows: 


a. Intelligence operations and tactical opera- 
tions are interdependent. 


(1) Intelligence operations within the 

Army: are an integral part of the op- 

erations of all units. The degree of 

- guecess achieved by any unit in ac- 

complishing its mission will be direct- 

ly affected by the intelligence which 

it develops and uses. Tactics and 

strategy are at the same time the 

cause and effect, respectively, of in- 
‘telligence operations. 

(2) Staff agencies with responsibility and 
authority for preparing and issuing 
operational orders and those with 
responsibility for intelligence opera- 
tions must work as one team. Only 

in this manner can orders and plans 
reflect available intelligence and take 


full advantage of available knowledge 


of the situation and of enemy capabili- 
ties and vulnerabilities. Responsibility 
for coordination rests jointly upon 
intelligence and other staff agencies. 
b. Intelligence must be useful. Intelligence 
must increase knowledge and understanding of 
the particular problem under consideration in 
order that logical decisions may be reached. 


CO. The best intelligence is valueless unless 
it reaches the user in time to serve as a basis 
for appropriate action. Adherence to this prin- 
ciple may involve some sacrifice of complete- 
ness and accuracy in the intelligence product. 
Whenever this occurs, the user of the intelli- 
gence must be informed of the loss of complete- 
ness or accuracy. 


d. Intelligence operations fist permit flexi- 
bility in procedures.: Standard procedures gen- 
erally make intelligence operations more 
effective. However, intelligence operations are 
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based upon reason:and judgment; procedures 
must be flexible to meet unexpected require- 
ments. Procedures which cannot be changed to 
meet the requirements of a given situation gen- 
erally lead to failure. 


é. Intelligence operations require imagina- 
tion and foresight. Policies and procedures that 


limit the. imagination or initiative of -subordi- 


nate agencies are avoided. Intelligence person- 
nel and agencies use resourcefulness so that all 
available information can be developed and 
exploited to produce intelligence for the user. 
Blind acceptance of the continuance of the 
current situation may be fatal. 


f. The nature of intelligence requires ¢ con- 
stant security measures. 


(1) Unauthorized personnel must. be de- 
nied information: about operations of 
intelligence agencies, sources of in- 
formation, and the intelligence prod- 
uct. oe 

(2) While the effects of compromise of 
complete intelligence studies and esti- 
mates are obvious, the cumulative 
effects of compromise of fragmentary 
information also are dangerous. | 


(3) A clear distinction between security 

and secrecy is imperative to effective 
intelligence processing and use. In- 
telligence processing agencies must 
exchange information and intelligence 
freely and completely to’ permit pro- 
duction of the best possible and most 
timely product. Security measures 
must‘not hinder dissémination of in- 
formation or intelligence to those who 
need it. | 


TW. Intelligence Cycle 


a. The activities connected with intelligence 
operations follow a four-step cycle oriented on 
the commander’s mission. The four steps are— 


( 1) Planning the collection effort and pre- 
‘paring orders. 


(2) Collecting the information. 
(3) Processing the collected information. 


(4) Disseminating and using the resulting 
intelligence. 
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-b. The jintelligence cycle.is continuous. At mation. is being processed . and. AecHABenCe fis 
the same time that new information ‘is being being used. wet 
collected in .response to: CIECTIOn, -other--infor- 


ene ee Oe ee Ms pedende Pe os 


Section IV. INFLUENCE OF THE OPERATIONAL ENVIRONMENT. ON: 
OL” INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS es 


12. General : es te Ba. paveholosisel es of. the : area: of 

.. « operations. Simultaneously, a require- 
ment exists for information ‘of -the 
covert and overt activities ,and-capa- 


a. A discussion of the elements of the opera- 
tional environment is contained in FM 100-5. 


b.; All elements of the Spérational environ- 3 bilities of ‘dissident. elements. This 
ment,,do not necessarily have an.influence on information is needed to determine 
all operations. However, all operations are in- cS "the nature of, and initiate counter- 
fluenced by the commander’s mission, the nature -_ aetion against, the cold war activities 
of the conflict, “scale of use of nuclear and other "sof these elements; to provide warning 
weapons, the nature of friendly and enemy a of an extension of the conflict to other 
forces, the locale, and the ‘civil popMenen in ne forms of war; and to provide a capa- 
the area. of operations: ae - "bility for the immediate attack of tar- 


gets in the event of open conflict. 


13. The Mission (2) Counterintelligence requirements are 


The mission of the command is the single | particularly significant. Covert activi- 
factor of .the. operational : environment that ties are the norm and a continuous 
dominates intelligence operations. Intelligence effort must be made to counterespion- 
operations are. conducted to- produce the in- - age, sabotage, political, social, and 
telligence. necessary 'to‘accomplish the mission. = economic subversion, guerrilla activ- 
Facts ‘are..analyzed and interpreted: for their oF : ity, and/or the combination of thesé 
Significance in relation to.accomplishing the _ activities which constitute insurgency. 
mission. Thus, a thorough knowledge and un- The counterintelligence effort extends 
derstanding of the assigned mission is essential | | from the individual through, the high- 
to’ proper direction of intelligence. efforts. In- , est headquarters in the area. 


telligence operations do not cease in the absence 
of an’‘‘assigned mission. Logical missions are 
assumed and intelligence operations are con- 
ducted :in anticipation of the receipt of a mis- 


(3) Intelligence collection. procedures and . 
techniques vary with the: nature of 
the cold war environment.: .The term 
“cold war” encompasses environments 


: sion. 
; — 2 from simple political maneuvering be- 
1 4. Nature. of. Conflict ae | . . tween some.countries to extremely hot 
‘eo. ¢ _ Insurgency situations in other. coun- 
The same general intelligence requirements . tries. Each of these varied conditions 
for information of the enemy and_ the areas demands a change’ in emphasis upon 
of operations exist under all forms?of conflict. procedures and techniques. The’ need 
Different types of conflict, however, will nor- =» to honor politica] boundaries often re- 
mally require..that emphasis -be placed: upon _* duces the effectiveness’ of ‘airborne 
particular aspects of the production of intelli- fa technical devices and réquires a ‘modi- 
gence as indicated below. an eee : fied use of these means and a greater 
a. Cold War. > | - as emphasis upon clandestine’ colléction 
(1) Intelligence requirements in. 1 cold war techniques. The nature of the early 
operations are influenced by the non- ‘stages of insurgency limits the effec- 
combat nature of military activities. | tiveness of technical devices:and com- 
| Emphasis Is given to the political, eco- bat intelligence techniques’‘and. also 
nomic, technological, sociological, and ' requires. greater emphasis on‘ clande- 
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stine collection techniques. For each 

situation, collection techniques must 

be selected in terms of their capability 

and suitability within the nature of 
_ the cold war situation. 


b. Limited War. In limited war, intelligence 
requirements are primarily of a combat intelli- 
gence nature. Although the immediate emphasis 
in intelligence operations is determined by the 
requirement to support the existing operational 
situation, the consequences of a sudden exten- 
sion of the conflict, particularly to a general 
war, dictates that intelligence operations be 
conditioned to this possibility. Intelligence op- 
erations must produce information and intelli- 
gence which will provide warning of an im- 
pending extension of the conflict. The overall 
system, i.e., organization, equipment, and op- 
erations, must be maintained in such a condition 
as to permit ready transition to the greater 
requirements resulting from the new opera- 
tional environment. 


ce. General War. During the opening phases 
of general war, the emphasis in intelligence 
operations is on maintaining the security of 
the command; providing early warning of the 
start of major enemy tactical operations; pro- 
tecting intelligence collection means; and pro- 
viding such evaluated information concerning 
the nature of the enemy, the weather, and 
terrain as may be available and required. When 
tactical operations begin, intelligence opera- 
tions are oriented toward securing the intelli- 
gence necessary to achieve superiority of fires, 
maintain the integrity of the command, and 
accomplish the missions assigned. 


15. Use of Nuclear Weapons or Chemical 
Munitions 


The use of nuclear weapons or chemical 
munitions affects the nature of military op- 
erations which in turn orients intelligence re- 
quirements. For example, the scale of use of 
nuclear weapons affects the relationship be- 
tween fire and maneuver. This relationship 
influences intelligence operations concerned 
with target acquisition. Similarly, the scale of 
use of nuclear weapons affects the degree of 
dispersion required for adequate security of 
units and installations. Degree of dispersion 
influences intelligence operations concerned 
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with combat surveillance and the physical area - 
of operations. 


a. Intermediate Scale of Use of Nuclear 
Weapons. | 


(1) An intermediate scale of use of nuclear 
weapons dictates that combat forces 
adopt measures which permit speed, 
dispersion, and a high degree of air 
and ground mobility on the battlefield. 
Intelligence requirements emphasize 
the importance of knowledge of the 
terrain, particularly the air and 
ground routes that influence courses 
of action. Target acquisition for nu- 
clear delivery means is a major ac- 
tivity. Political, social, and economic 
information of the area of operation 
is relatively less important to the con- 
duct of the military. operation than 
terrain and target acquisition data. 
The enemy, the weather, and the ter- 
rain are the predominant intelligence 
factors that permit the commander to 
judge vulnerabilities, compare courses 
of action, and arrive at decisions. 


(2) Counterintelligence activities focus on 
measures to positively protect nuclear 
delivery means (and associated instal- 
lations) and to reduce the effectiveness 
of enemy target-acquisition. 


(3) Techniques and procedures must make 
maximum use of advanced technologi- 
cal equipment to provide the respon- 
sive intelligence operation necessary 
in nuclear warfare. | 


b. Unrestricted Scale of Use of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

(1) In the higher soales of use of nuclear 
weapons, firepower generally becomes 
the dominant element of combat 
power. In such situations, intelligence 
operations are more concerned with 
target acquisition and counterintelli- 
gence than with the influence of the 
area of operations on ground and air 
mobility. 


(2) Emphasis in target acquisition is on 
locating enemy nuclear delivery means 
and other nuclear targets. 
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_¢ 3) Emphasis i in counterintelligence opera- 
tions is on preserving the integrity of 
- the command and on protecting nu- 
~ clear delivery systems by denying the 
enemy the ability to acquire: targets. 
é. Use of Chemical and Biological Munitions. 
The employment of chemical and biological 
muntions introduces new factors into intelli- 
gence operations. The effectiveness of such 
munitions, the difficulty of immediately detect- 
ing their | employment, and the surprise with 
which they can be delivered combine to present 
a formidable intelligence problem. The nature 
of these munitions has created a requirement 
for special means of detecting biological con- 
tamination and: for a better means of detecting 
chemical] agents 177). 


: 6. Enemy Forces 


Forces opposing the friendly force structure 
may vary from well-trained, numerically su- 
périor, forces—mechanized and supported by 


ground and aerial delivery means, and pos- 


sessing a variety of firepower/CBR capabilities 
-—to loosely organized indigenous forces operat- 
ing with little or no support. These forces can 
be expected to fully exploit opportunities for 
guerrilla activities, subversion, insurgency, and 
sabotage, and to be capable of sustained opera- 
tions under unfavorable conditions. The di- 


versity of possible enemy capabilities estab- 


lishes a correspondingly wide range in the com- 
mander’s requirements for combat intelligence, 
for security and counterintelligence, and in the 
system wen provides for both. | 


17. The Area of Operations 


An important intelligence task is eroviding 
information of the area of operations. The 
magnitude of this task increases as the locale 
of military operations changes from a modern, 
well-developed, and well-documented area of the 


world to more remote areas of which little or. 


no documentation is available. In such areas, 
a greater proportion of the collection effort 
must be expended on the collection of informa- 
tion of the area of operations—particularly the 


terrain—and on more frequent preparation of 


an analysis of the area of operations. 
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18. The Civil Populace 


The attitude, actions, and capabilities of the 
civil populace significantly affect intelligence 
A friendly populace that actively 
assists the military force is an important asset 
in the collection of information and in counter- 
intelligence activities. A hostile populace makes 
the collection of information more difficult, in- 
creases the scope and magnitude of counter- 
intelligence operations, and intensifies the re- 
quirements for information of the civil Bapects 
of the area of operations. 


19. Friendly Force Structure | 


Intelligence operations are oriented primarily 
on aspects of the operational environment ex- 
ternal to the command... However, the conduct 
of intelligence operations is affected by the 
means available to the friendly force and the 
organization of the friendly force structure: 


a. Means Available. oe 
(1) The availability and capability of in- 
telligence units and information col- 
lection devices are important’ influ- 
ences in intelligence operations. For 
example, a limitation in numbers of 
aerial vehicles or in aerial vehicle 
capabilities may result in a reduction 
in the aerial surveillance capability. 
This in turn may require a greater de- 
pendence upon ground reconnaissance 
collection means. 


(2 


“eu” 


All military units are’ means for col- 
lecting information. The amount of 
effort devoted to this aspect of intelli- 
gence operations varies with the pri- 
mary mission of the unit. Combat and 
combat support units normally devote 
a significant effort toward the collec- 
tion of information. Other types of 

units collect information only ‘to the | 
extent that their normal mission ac- 
tivities provide information of intelli- 
gence value. 
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~~” 


The availability of support from other 
Services affects Army intelligence op- 
- erations. Aerial surveillance/recon- 
naissance and weather information 
collection are particularly affected in 
this respect. 


(4) Other governmental agencies may he 


fade tee ai 


(9) 


represented in the area of operations. 
The agencies most frequently repre- 
sented are the State Department a 
the Central Intelligence Agency. - 

cold war operations, . local State De. 


ae 
nN" i 
Sealed 


partment agencies are’ es specially valu: : 


of the area. 


Agencies which collect or process -in-. .. 


_ formation are discussed in paragraphs 


-” t i ' 


The, 


50 thr ough 60. 


b, Organization of the Fore ce. 


(1): 


roe 


“a, t hs 
» 4 tect 
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.At-times; the ftendive force structure 


,may dictate that a. headquarters con- 


duct intelligence operations which 
_ would normally be performed by a 
“higher hea, dquarters. Ina small thea- 
ter of operations, a field army head-_ 
_quarters may be required to perform 

~ the intelligence . operations normally 
‘conducted by a theater army head- 
_ quarters, or a reinforced division may. 
‘be required to perform the intelligence 
operations. of a field army. 


In. combined | operations (involving. 
armed forces. of other nations), cer- 


able.in.developing current intelligence. - 
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tain intelligence operations may be a 
combined effort by all the nations 
composing the force. 


In unified operations and joint actions, 
the basic intelicence function is un- 
of changed. Intelligence functions, re- 
 sponsibilities, and procedures in uni- 
‘fied operations and joint actions are’ 
conducted in accordance with Joint 
, wase:Chiefs of Staff Publication No. 2, 
“Unified Action Armed. Forces 
(UNAAF).” , ce . 


¢. ‘Composition of Forces. The ‘composition 
of a force determines some of its intelligehce™ 
requirements. A predominately ‘armored force 
has somewhat ‘different ° requirements for de 
tailed terrain information than ‘an infantry 
force. Weather information requirements of: 
an airborne’ or airmobile force are different 
from those of ground forces. An enemy capa- 
bility or vulnerability whichis an important 
consideration to one force may not be equally” 
imiportant to the others. These different in- 
telligence’ requirements ’ influence intelligence 
operations, ‘particularly ‘the determination of 
intelligence priorities and. methods of coneching. 
information. one, 
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_ CHAPTER Ye 
COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 


20.: Introduction - 

a. The collection of information is a difficult 
step in the intelligence cycle. The enemy’s 
interests demand that he make. every practicable 
effort to defeat attempts to gain information 
about his activities. Accordingly, strengths, dis- 
positions, and movements are concealed ; cen- 


sorship and communications security measures | 


are enforced; false information is disseminated 
and tactical measures designed to deceive are 
adopted. , 


b. In order to penetrate the enemy’ s eelintene 


measures, every conceivable source of pertinent 
information must be continuously exploited. 


21. a and Executing the Collection 
Effort 


a. The first step i in nibaning and executing 
the collection effort is to determine the intelli- 
gence required for decisions and plans. The 
sécond step is to determine the priority of need 
of the different intelligence items. The third 
step is to balance requirements with collection 


- Section I. 


GENERAL 

capabilities to provide a basis for allocating the 
available’ collection means. Collection agencies 
are then selected and appropriate orders are 
prepared and dispatched. Their execution is 
supervised to insure that the required’ infor- 
mation is obtained in time to be of use, 


b. To efficiently plan and supervise the execu- 
tion of a collection effort, the intelligence officer 
must have a thorough knowledge of the avail- 
able sources of information, the collecting, agen- 
cies, and the type of information that each 


of the latter can provide. ‘He must understand 


the operations of the command in order to 
provide the particular intelligence required for 
success. He must have a thorough knowledge 
of the tactics, organization, and characteristics 
of the enemy. He must be espécially competent 
in the fields of surveillance, reconnaissance, and 
counterreconnaissance, and target acquisition 
operations (ch. 5). He should also have a basic. 
understanding of the weather elements and 
their: influence’ upon persorech ame and 
terrain. : 


— Section Il. REQUIREMENTS 


22. General 


Information| and intelligence requirements 
are génerated by the commander and his staff. 
They develop during the preparation of plans 
and. estimates for future operations, in the 
conduct of current operations, in the planning 
for maintenance of the security of. the com- 
mand, and during t the processing of the infor- 
mation... 


23. Information Requirements 


a, General. Complete information’ of ' the 
enemy and the area of operations rarely can 
be obtained. Adequate information’ must be 
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obtained, however, to permit determining the 
influence of the characteristics of the area on 
both friendly and enemy courses of action; the 
existence, identification (nature), and locations 
of targets; and the enemy’s capabilities, vulner- 
abilities, and probable course of action. In- 
formation of the characteristics of the area of 
operations, the disposition of enemy units and 
objects in the area of operations, and of asso- 
ciated activities is obtained from studies or .by 
direct observation. Other information such as 
average rainfall, temperature, and humidity is 
obtained by analyses of data accumulated over 
a period of time. 


W 


‘tl 


Vs6cé ODY 


MOVING AIR VEHICLES <¢ 


PERSONNEL : VEHICLES WEAPONS " 
_ (moving or stationary) _ (ground stationary or moving) — |}. (moving, stationary, firing) (aircraft, missiles, projectiles) 
| FIELD | FIELD FIELD |} | FIELD © 
DIVISION CORPS} army | DIVISION CORPS - “ARMY | Division CORPS | army |} DIVISION | CORPS | army 
ICOVERAGE | | | 


.Entire area of influence | Entire area of influence . Entire area of influence Entire area of influence 
DETAIL 


Platoon Location, type, velocity, 
sieved direction of travel, altitude 


groups 
vehicles vehicles cles 


hours a a a fo | ‘ ; | 


[SPEED [80min [2houre [4hours | 30min [hour [4hours || Immediate |Immediate |1 hour || Immediate 
Pieter aaads 150 11,000 : 150 meters _ | 2,000 _500 meters | 500 meters | 500 meters||/ NA. . | 
LOCATION _ || meters meters |meters || | | meters ait ; 

ashok pres 50 meters | 100 200—-400 || 50 meters - | 100 meters | 200 ta 400 50 meters _| 100 meters | 200 to 400 
LOCATION | meters | | meters meters | meters 


to 25 to 75 100 vehi- 


meters 


Varies with characteristics of 
available AD weapons 
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Figure 2. Typical information needs in the respective areas of influence of - 4 7 
division, corps, and field army headquarters. om mg 


| STRUCTURES / i. TERRAIN | : 
CORPS ae a CORPS | 


Equiv to |. Equivto || Location, frequency, type, 
1:50, 000 1:100,000 | -1:250,000 ‘time and purpose 


At Initial: coverage—as soon as pos-_ |} Continuous 


‘|| sible. : New coverage “seasonal! or ° 
each. 6 months, . ; 


Immediate 


ACCURACY | 
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of available weapons 
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Figure 2—Continued. 
b. Information Needs at. Division. a | -_ needed to the extent iit they directly 
(1) Typical - information | needs | of. a-di- 7 affect both friendly and enemy courses 
vision headquarters in the division | of action. | 
area of influence are shown in figure c. Information Needs at Corps. 


a. 

(2) Information of other characteristics 
of the area such as politics, economics, 
sociology, and psychology also are 


(1) Typical information needs of a corps 
headquarters in the corps area of in- 
- fluence are shown in figure 2. 
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(2) Corps also needs information of non- 
physical characteristics of the area. 
The needs at corps are more numerous 
and cover a wider area of interest than 
at division, as the corps is concerned 
with the longer range planning’ of 
‘projected operations as well as the 
conduct of current operations . (FM 
- 100-15). 


d. tuformation Needs at Field « ree “mY. 


(1) Typical information ’ needs ‘of a field 
army ‘headquarters in the field army 
area of influence are. shown in figure 
2. , 

(2) Field army needs for. Gatonation of 
the nonphysical characteristics of the 
area of operations are more numerous 
and cover a wider area of interest than: 


the corps. The army’s territorial and. 


administrative responsibilities create 
requirements for infor mation of items 
such’ as .road’ and rail. nets, local re- 
| sources, labor forces, and similar eco- 
nomic, political, and sociological in- 
formation. A significant requirement 
exists for. information leading to the 


~ detection of espionage, sabotage, and 


subversion. ‘Civil affairs ‘responsibili- 


ties are considerably increased in . 


scope and magnitude and create re- 
quirements for. detailed information 
of the nonphysical characteristics of 
the area such as economics, politics, 
 gociology,- and. psychology. All of the 
above requirements are characterized 
by the need for current infoirmation 
-and for projection in time and space 
well in’ advance of the current opera- 

- tion (FM 100-15). 
 é. Information Needs at Army Group. The 
army group is primarily a tactical unit whose 
functions are to implemerit ‘broad - strategic 
plans and instructions and to provide leng- 
range operational direction to its. major sub- 
ordinate commands (FM 100-15). Accordingly, 
the need for. information is correspondingly 
more strategic in nature and is projected fur- 
ther into time and space than that. of the field 


army. It has no significant need for informa- 


tion such as discussed in d (2) above. Its need 


for combat intelligence and strategic intelli-. 
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gence is satisfied by reevaluation and reinter- 
pretation of available combat intelligence con- 
sidering strategic plans and operational respon- 
sibilities > and by ‘information furnished by 
theater Army, Navv,-and Air Forée, by other 


_ army groups. or. equivalent peadauanters, and 


by. its subordinate commands. - 


ban es Information Needs of’. ‘Theater inal 
Theater army headquarters is concerned with 
general instructions and’ policy ‘guidance, and 
may be concerned with campaign planning. The 
particular information required is that which 
will provide the . intelligence necéssary. for 
formulating guidance to headquarters in the 
communications zone, army groups, and com- 
parable forces. 


 g. Information ‘Needs of: Logistical Gom- 
mands. The information ‘needs’ of logistical 
commands vary with the mission and territorial 
responsibilities of each command: For -the 
most part, these needs are concerned with com- 
mand security and the characteristics ‘of the 


area of opérations. Specific needs aré reflected 


in one or more of the following areas:: 


“ Espionage, sabotage, or subversive 
activities of enemy elements or. dis- 
affected or dissident groups-or individ- 
uals in the area ‘of responsibility of 
the command. — : 


(2) Capabilities and. vulnerabilities of 
guerrillas and dissident or subversive 
forces (actual or potential) within 
the area of ree Done Ey. of the com- 
mand. 

(3) Enemy capabilitiés which pose a sii 

* nificant threat to the accomplishment 
of the mission,’ particularly nuclear 
attacks by any means, ‘air attacks, use 
of chemical and biological agents, and 

‘use of airborne forces. 


(4) Characteristics of the area of opera- 
- tions affecting the accomplishment of 
the mission, including physical and 
nonphysical characteristics ‘of both 
current and brosecteas areas } of opera- 
tions. | 
: ’ (5) Installations, communications, ‘and 
other facilities under enemy control 
which are of potential future use to 
logistical command units. 
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tobe: Information Needs:of:Theater:Army: Civil 


Affairs:.Command::'The theater army: civil :af- 
fairs. command<needs: information ‘of theiarea 
‘of operations concerning the government; econ- 
omy, and inhabitants to include. their, attitude, 


activities, ;,and,..such:.other::matters::as affect — 


the conduct of civil--affairs:activities.’;See:FM 
41-10 for. , information, needs ,for civil:,affairs 
‘operations. 20h 


‘ 
. : : . 
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i and ‘practices: miei .with the con- 
rol. o ‘duet-of air'warfare. 2° (J: | 
ane “ay! ‘Characteristics of ‘the’ ‘area of opera- 
ae “tions affecting’ location of air defense 


m “installations. _ eo 3 i: 
ae ; 0); ‘Enemy ‘capabilities. to incertae with 
7 fe , friendly air. defense activities. 


24. Weather Information Requirements é 


1 i Oe All commanders, , need | “information of 
weather , and.:the : intelligence derived. from that 
information. Figure. 3 lists: the usual require- 
ments for weather information within the thea- 
ter, army..,in,, terms. of.:the- various "forecasts, 
studies, and -summaries; ei: decteca 


¥ 


bt. There: are ‘two* types: of ' weather informa- 
tion’ requirements’: Those: éstablished by the 
Army’ and’ passed ' ‘to’ the: USAF Air Weather 
Service’ for’ action’ ‘(wealther’ forecasts, studies, 
and summaries), ‘and those established by the 
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USAF Air Weather Service and’ passed to the 
Army for action * (local weather, temperature, 
and wind). ‘The éstablishment; ‘coordination, 
and ‘consolidation of Army requirements and 
the supervision of activities necessary ‘to fulfill 


the Air Weather .Service’s requirements an 


a 


intelligence responsibilities. 


25. Intelligence Targeting Requirements 


a. In both nuclear and nonnuclear vy 


an ability to acquire targets throughout the area. 


of operations is a fundamental need. - 


b. The effective employment of firepower re- 


quires. timely-.detection, identification, and ac- 


curate three-dimensional location of:targets, ‘‘’.. 
‘c.. The effective employment ‘of maneuver: 


forces requires more detailed target’ intelligence 
than is ‘required for weapons employment, -but? 
the accurdcy of location may not be ag critical’ 


as it is forthe employment of WeaVOneS: ves 


Section Ill INTELLIGENCE REQUIREMENTS AND THEIR: PRIORITIES'*' © 7 


26. General 


a. The collection capabilities of a command. 
are rarely sufficient to satisfy all intelligence 


requirements simultaneously. Therefore, collec- 
tion resources of a command are directed to- 


ward definite intelligence objectives in the pri- 


ority of their need. 


b. Priorities reflect the criticality of the need: 
No formula: 


for the particular information. 
exists which can automatically determine. pri- 
orities. Such determination is:a matter of judg- 
ment. An intelligence priority in one situation 
or for one command -may not be’a priority in 
another situation or for another command. 


c. Intelligence’ requirements are categorized 


as essential. elements of’? information (HET), 


and as other intelligence requirements, 
27. Essential Elements of Information 
(AR 320-5) 
“qa. Essential elements of information (EEI’s) 


are the highest priority intelligence require- 


ments. 

b. An EEI js an item: of intelligence: or in- 
formation of the characteristics of the area 
of operations and the enemy which the com- 
mander feels he needs before he can reasonably 
arrive at a sound decision. These decisions 
are.of the type which involve the mission of 
the command and the choice of a course of 
action to accomplish the mission. Any enemy 
capability that threatens the successful accom- 
plishment of the mission will be an KEI. - Any 
enemy capability or characteristic of the area 
which is a governing factor in the choice of 
a course of action will be an EEI. Enemy capa- 
bilities or area characteristics which may affect 
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but will not prev ent accomplishment of the mis- 
sion, regardless of. which course of action is 
chosen, will qualify as other intelligence. re- 


quirements. fale 


c. The eelationship betneen an REI and a 
command decision ata particular time dictates 
that the establishment, modification, or cancel- 
lation of an EEL. must. have the commander's: 


approval. - a ee & wists 2 at 


d. Although EEI’s have a ry relation- 
ship to the commander, they: may originate. in 
the staff in the form of recommendations. These 
recommendations are coordinated and presented. 
for command eure by the intelligence on 
ficer. 


e. An item of ‘information or intelligence 
specified in the unit SOP’ for collection or 
dissemination may. become. an EEI..” For x= 
ample, an SOP may require all units to ‘report: 
immediately items such as “known or suspected 
targets suitable for nuclear attack or “indica- 
tions of their existence or development. " 
Whether or not such an item is in the unit 
SOP; it‘becomes an EE] if it is needéd by the 
commander at a particular time in making a 
decision with an acceptable degree of confi- 
dence. . 


f. The nature and number of EEL ‘will vary 
with the type of operation, the phase: of the 
operation, and the extent and accuracy of the 
available information ard intelligence. For 
example, in the planning phase of an airborne 
operation, . there might be two EEI’s, “What 
drop or landing zones exist in our objective 
area? Special attention to xxx.” and “What are 


- the enemy air defense dispositions? Special at- 


tention to xxx.” During the execution phase of 
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alias? TE Oy ee 


ra) 


é)) 


the same. epee en the. EET’s Sant be reduced 
to one, the nature of..which would be directed 
toward the.enemy nuclear capability. | 


-g. ‘When. the available information and in- 


-.telligence. are complete enough ‘to.-satisfy.. the 


commander ‘in making a decision ‘with confi- 
dence, the commander has-no outstanding pri- 


orities in: his intelligence needs. However, at 


no.. time is the available infor mation’ or. iritelli- 
gence so complete what additional requirements 
do not exist. 


28: Other intelligence Requiferiienis: 


a. After the allocation - of means to collect 
information required , to satisfy the EEI’s, the 
remaining means are used for the collection of 
information of the: other enemy capabilities, 
viilnerabilities, and characteristics of the area 
that also ‘could. materially affect the successful 
accomplishment of the mission. In addition, 
such information. of the enemy and the area of 
operations must be collected ds: will aid in the 


aaa of the. results: of the. collection | 


effort... 


Oe Other. intelligence: ‘requirements - derive 
frotti command requirements which do not 
qualify ag EEI, and from staff requirements. 


The formulation and/ or announcement of other | 


intelligence requirements and the allocation of 
collection means to: meet these: reqiiirements. is 
a staff responsibility of. the intelligence officer. 


29: Stating Intelligence Requirements. 


:; a “When announced to the command, EEI 
and ‘other intelligence. requirements are stated: 
clearly, and concisely and preferably. as ques- . 


tions. Usually they. are concerned with— 
(). Enemy capabilities, including time, 
_place, strength, or other details. 
” (2) Enemy vulnerabilities, . including na- 
ture, extent, Permanence, or other de- 
tails. , 
(3) Enemy. order of battle ee 


ae (4) Terrain, including natural ae arti- 
'  :. ficial obstacles: . 


(5) Weather. - 


- (6): Information desired iy higher, lower, , 


or ‘adjacent headquarters. 


; 6. Astated requirement includes enough data 
to provide guidance for subsequent development 
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into orders. ve canes for specific informa 
tion. This is accomplished by including ap- 
propriate.questions on time, strength, and area; 
and by directing special attention to specific 


units, areas, and activities, 


30. Dissemination of Requirements 


a. EEI and other intelligence requirements 
are disseminated to subordinate, higher, and 
adjacent commands to guide them in preparing 


_ collection plans and evaluating information by 


acquainting them with the commander’s pri- 


| ority intelligence needs. 


b. The intelligence requirements announced . 
by each. headquarters are analyzed by’ each © 
receiving headquarters. to, determine whether 


. the receiving unit is physically capable of ob- 


taining information | pertinent to the require- 
ments and whether the collection of that in- 
formation is compatible with its mission. If 
not, the receiving headquarters does not repeat 
the requirements to its, subordinate elements. 
Intelligence needs of | higher headquarters are 
modified by a lower unit ‘as required. For ex- 
ample, a cor ps EEI may ask, “Where are pos- 
sible crossings of the COTTONWOOD River 
in the corps zone? Special attention between 
CRATERVILLE and TRAIL CITY.” Subordi- 
nate divisions repeat the corps. KEI, modifying 
it to refer to: the division zone and directing 
special attention to’ only. specific parts of the 
river ‘line within the division boundaries. _ 

C. Intelligence requirements are disseminated 
by. frag gmentaty. orders | or. by listing in para- 
graph 2 of the intelligence annex to an opera- 


tion order, and may be included in the coordi- 
' nation instructions of paragraph 3 of the op- 
| eration | or der (FM 101-5). | 


‘te © #8], Cancellation or Modification 


EEI and other intelligence requirements are 
canceled or modified by fragmentary orders 


or by publishing a new list in an operation order 
. (par. 27). 


‘Those ‘which are concerned with 
the enemy’s adoption. of a course of action prior 
to a specified time are automatically canceled 
when that time arrives. 


32. Intelligence Requirements Pertaining to 
- Enemy Capabilities 


a. General. es 
(1) Enemy capabilities are usually the 
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first consideration in. determining in- 
telligence requirements and their pri- 
orities because of the commander’s 
concern with intelligence which con- 
firms, alters, or refutes the existing 


estimate of enemy capabilities and: 


probable courses of action. All enemy 
capabilities are not necessarily the 
subject of intelligence requirements. 
Enemy capabilities which are ap- 
parently impossible of implementa- 
tion, or are not likely to be imple- 
mented, are not considered in formu- 
lating EEI or other intelligence 
requirements. For example, when a 
delaying action is being conducted 
against advancing superior enemy 
forces, priorities concerning enemy 
defense, delay, and withdrawal are not 
stated. | 
(2) Each enemy capability listed in the 
current intelligence estimate is usually 
the subject of either an EEI or some 
other intelligence requirement. If 
knowledge of the implementation of 
the particular enemy capability or 
course of action is not available, and 
this knowledge is needed by the com- 
mander at the time in order to make 
a decision with reasonable confidence, 
then that enemy capability is an EEI 
rather than another intelligence re- 
quirement. | 
(3) EEI and other intelligence require- 
~ ments pertaining to enemy capabili- 
- ties are not answered completely until 
the enemy has committed himself to 
‘a course of action. Partial answers 
are produced continually and result 
in progressive changes to the intelli- 
gence estimate. For example, efforts 
to determine in what strength the 
enemy may reinforce troops in contact 
often produce changes in the strength 
estimate of available enemy reinforce- 
ments, and of the enemy’s capability 
to reinforce. Similarly, evidence that 
the enemy has reinforced certain units 
changes the estimate of the number 
of committed forces. 


b. Attack Capability. An intelligence re- 
quirement concerning an enemy attack directs 
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specific attention to definite: areas and“‘usually 
to specified times. The areas to which. atten- 


tion is directed are usually avenues of:approach 


determined by analysis: of .the area: of ‘opera- 
tions and enemy dispositions. Ifthe enemy. 
can attack using several avenues of approach, 
only one requirement is stated with-the different 
avenues of approach indicated‘as areas to which 
special] attention is directed. Specified: times 
are most frequently stated when the command’s 
course of action is to attack. . Time may. be 
given precisely or may be stated as “before: our 
attack,’ depending upon whether the time of 
the attack has been determined. 


c. Defense Capability. Requirements con- 
cerning enemy defense specifically state the line 
or area concerned. > one, ae 

d. Withdrawal Capability. cee con- 
cerning enemy. withdrawal usually. indicate the 
line or area beyond which the. enemiy’s with- 
drawal is of: particular interest, and: may direct 
attention to a line or area to which the enemy 
might withdraw. and the withdrawal route. 


e. Delay Capability. Requiremerits concern- 
ing enemy delaying actions also specify the 
lines or areas ‘along which delaying: Positions 
may be organized. . 


f. Reinforcement Capability. Requirements 
concerning reinforcement ordinarily do not dis- 
tinguish between reinforcement: of an‘ attack 
and a defense. They simply ask whether avail- 


able reserves may be employed, and when and 


where. Other requirements ask’ specifically 
whether the enemy will attack or defend. Re- 
quirements concerning reinforcement direct 
specific attention to known reserves. | 

g. Nuclear’ Capabilitiés, When ‘the enemy 
has a tactical nuclear capability, ‘the stated 
requirement may be, “Will’ the enemy employ 
nuclear weapons against us? If so, when, 
where, how many, of what yield, and by what 


delivery means? Special attention .to.very. heavy: 


artillery units in the vicinity of GROTE, and 
possible missile launchers in the vicinity of 
AVON.” 7 ou 


h. Air Capabilities. Pequiveinente: ag.cts 
enemy air capabilities are rarely listed at di- 
vision, corps, and comparable echelons in the 
communications zone. Normally, intelligence on 
enemy air capabilities is disseminated by the 
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field army and communications zone 2 ender: 
ers becatise units subordinate to these head- 
quarters do not have the means to ootain the 
desired information. In airborne and amphibi- 
ous operations, where enemy alr activity | is a 
significant factor,,a corps or division .com- 
mander may. appropriately designate an air 
EEI, especially during the eS phases of 
the operation. ; 


4. Miscellaneous Capabilities. Stated require- 

ments concerning other enemy capabilities 

might b— } 

(1) “Will the enemy employ guerrilla 
forces in conjunctior: with his attack? 
If so, when, -wherp, and in what 
strength? Special jattention to the 
heavily wooded area north of MAS- 
LEM. > : 


(2) “Will the enemy in trate our lines? 
If ‘so, when, where, and in what 
strength? Special attention to the 

__ .gwampy area east of HAYS.” = 

(3) “Will the enemy employ airborne 

_forces-in our sector? If so, when, 
:where, and in what strength? What 
will be the direction and altitude of 
approach? What drop or landing zones 
will be used? Special attention to the 

_ area south of YORK.” | 

(4). “Will. the, enemy employ amphibious 
forces on our south flank? If so, 

'. when, where, and in what strength? 

_ How many. landing vehicles of what 

. ,type will be employed? Special atten- 


tion to beaches at SAVANNAH and. 


GEORGETOWN.” 


_ (5) “Will the enemy use chemical or bio- 
‘logical agents against us? If so, what 
agents, when, where, and by what de- 
livery means? Special attention to ar- 

| tillery, mortar, and rocket units.” 


93. Intelligence Requirements Pertaining to 
Enemy Vulnerabilities : | 


a. Requirements may be designated for de- 
veloping knowledge of enemy vulnerability to 
pueek, and of other Pouens or circumstances 
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which make the enemy liable to damage, decep- 
tion, or defeat. Requirements of this category 


_ develop intelligence as to nature, extent, per- 


manence, cr other details of the conditions or 


circumstances which produce the vulnerability. 


b. The details desired may be listed in the 
stated requirement or maybe omitted if they 
are numerous and routine. For example, for 
analysis of nuclear targets, information is de- 
sired as to size, shape, composition, concentra- 
tion, vulnerability, recuperability, and perma- 
nence. Since these requirements are both 
numerous and normal, details pertaining to 
them are pr operly omitted. The statement may 
simply ask what nuclear targets exist in our 
zone and direct attention to a specific area or | 
activities. When enemy vulnerabilities result 
from faulty dispositions, logistical inadequacies, 
or administrative deficiencies, the degree of 
permanence of the condition’ may have to be 
established before tactical plans to exploit the 
vulnerability can be prepared. Hence, intelli- 
gence requirements may ask “if” and “when.” 


34. Other Intelligence Requirements 


a. Order of Battle. Information of order of 
battle factors is often appropriate as a priority 
intelligence requirement in long-range plan- 
ning, or when the enemy situation is extremely 
vague due to a lack of specific intelligence on 
enemy dispositions or strength. 

b. Terrain. hae 

(1) Information of terrain conditions is 
frequently a priority intelligence re- 
quirement in offensive operations. In- 

- formation usually is sought about ob- 
stacles. which may influence either 
friendly or enemy courses of action. 
Other terrain data, such as cross- 
country trafficability and the condition 
of road and rail lines, frequently are 
subjects of intelligence priorities. 

(2) In the defense, priorities for informa- 
tion concerning terrain under enemy 

- control may be required to determine 
enemy capabilities and vulnerabilities. 
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_ Section IV. DETERMINATION OF INDICATIONS 


(35. General 


a. Although EEI and other intelligence re- 
quirements announce the inteiligence missions 
of the command, collecting agencies normally 
are assigned specific tasks in the collection of 
information of enemy activity or of charac- 
teristics of the area of operations. ; 


b. Particular enemy activities or character- 
istics of the area of operations indicate various 
courses of action open to the enemy. The de- 
termination must be made as to which of these 
enemy activities or area characteristics should 
comprise a part of the mission of intelligence 
collection agencies. This determination is based 
upon the. theory that probable enemy courses 
of action can be deduced from knowledge that 
certain enemy activities such as movement of 
units, building of bridges, or stockpiling of sup- 
plies do or do not exist. Such knowledge forms 
the basis for deducing the relative probability 
of various enemy courses of action. This theory 
is extended to include enemy capabilities, vul- 
nerabilities, units, and installations. 


c. Therefore, a necessary step in planning the 
collection effort is to determine those enemy 
activities or characteristics of the area of op- 
erations which will indicate the answer to the 
intelligence requirement. This procedure is 
called “determination of indications” and is a 
function of the intelligence staff officer. 


36. Indications 


a. An indication is any positive or negative 
evidence of enemy activity, or any’ character- 
istics of the area of operations, which points 
toward enemy vulnerabilities or the adoption 


or rejection by the enemy of a particular capa- 


bility, or which may influence the commander’s 
selection of a course of action. 


__ 6. Indications include conditions and circum- 
stances which result from previous actions or 
from enemy failure to take action. For example, 
current enemy dispositions may indicate the 
adoption of a particular enemy capability or 
the existence of an enemy vulnerability. Simi- 
larly, the enemy logistical situation may favor 
the adoption of a particular enemy capability 
or may influence our selection of a course of 
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operations. 


action by indicating an enemy vulnerability. 
The destruction of large enemy forces by nu- 
clear attack may result in a vulnerability which 
favors our resumption of the offensive. De- 
struction of river-crossing means in one. area 
by friendly forces may lead to the enemy’s 
crossing elsewhere. The presence ‘of obstacles 
In- a specific area may influence the adoption 
or rejection of a course of action by either force. 


c: Indications provide the basis for orders 
and requests. The specific information which 
collection agencies are directed or requested 
to supply is the information which will confirm 
or deny the indication (pars. 63 and 64). 


37. Analysis of EE and Other Pinteiesnce 
Requirements — 


a. EE and other intelligence requirements 
are analyzed to determine the indications which 
by their existence or nonexistence provide an 
answer to an intelligence requirement. Nor- 
mally, these are indications which are likely 
to exist when the enemy prepares to adopt or 
adopts any particular capability. Thus, a re- 
quirement which asks in part, “Will the enemy 
attack?” is analyzed by determining the indi- 
cations of attack which may exist during the 
preparation or launching of offensive actions. 
These indications frequently include forward 
movement of hostile units, forward displace- 
ment of artillery, and strengthening of counter- 
reconnaissance screens. 


b. The analysis requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the enemy and the characteristics of 
the area of operations which can affect military 
Particularly valuable is detailed 
knowledge of the enemy organization, equip- 
ment, tactical doctrine, and logistical methods; 
the probable enemy knowledge of the area under 
friendly control; the personalities of the oppos- 
ing enemy A ee and the past perform- 
ance of the opposing enemy units. 


c. At every headquarters, lists of enemy ate 
tivities peculiar to each indication are compiled. 
The lists are disseminated to higher, lower, and 
adjacent units. 
30-102 lists activities pertaining to operations 
of the maneuver enemy—Aggressor, 
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For training exercises, FM 
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Section V. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


38. General «©. 


a.- Sources of information are the actual 
origin from which information ‘is obtained. 
‘Sources frequently are not under friendly 
control. 


. b.. ‘The ‘source (s) of ‘information: nseedininy 
to a given intelligence requirement is-(are) an 
important. consideration in the selection of col- 
lection agencies. For this reason, a knowledge 
of’ sources is essential to the planning of a 
collection effort. 


7 C. ‘The most common. sources of information 
for intelligence purposes are enemy activity; 
prisoners of war: local civilians; recovered mili- 
tary. personnel; captured enemy documents; 
captured enemy materiel; enemy signal com- 
munications -and other electromagnetic emis- 
sions ; ‘duds; shell and missile fragments; cra- 
ters; areas ‘contamingted by chemical agents, 
biological . agents, or residual nuclear radia- 
tions ; nuclear bursts in ‘ enemy-held areas; 
imagery; maps; weather forecasts ; studies and 
reports; and civilian agencies. 


d. Other. sources of information include | in- 
formers: intelligence reports.and studies pre- 
pared by higher; lower, and adjacent units; and 
reference materials prepared by the Office of the 
Assistant. Chief. of Staff: for Intelligence, De- 
partment of. the: Army, and the other: armed 
Services and governmental agencies. : 


39. Enemy Activity . 


a. Enemy. activity i is the source of most ivifor- 
mation of. combat intelligence value. The. vol- 
ume and type of information available from 
enemy activities are limited by the capabilities 
of the means to detect and observe them and 
the measures taken by the enemy to mask his 
activities. For example, radar. is limited:to line 
of sight observation. In another case, the enemy 
may use the noise of artillery fire to cover. the 
sound of vehicular movement. . 


bi: Information that the enemy . has not en- 
gaged in certain activities is often of greater 
value than information of what he has done or 


1s doing. For example, information: that the 


enemy has not moved his reserves may influence 
the commander’s choice of a course of action. 
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40. Prisoners of War © 


a. Prisoners of war are valuable sources of 
information, particularly of the immediate bat- 
tle area and of the effects of our psychological 
operations. Maximum information is obtained 
through skillful handling of prisoners of war 
from the time of capture until interrogation is 
completed. Interrogation personnel are care- 
fully briefed on the information desired and are 
provided with aids such as maps and aerial 
photos. . : 


b. Prisoners of war are interrogated briefly 
at company, battalion, and brigade levels for in- 
formation of immediate tactical value. Detailed 
interrogation of selected prisoners of war takes 
place at division and field army within the com- 
bat zone. Corps may interrogate selected pris- 
oners at division collecting points, and army 
group may do the same at field army prisoner 
of war cages. Both corps and army group may 
interrogate selected prisoners at cages in the 
vicinity of their own headquarters, in which 
case they evacuate and hold such prisoners. 


c. Procedures for interrogation of Army cap- 
tured prisoners of war by other Services and 
Allied forces are prescribed by theater or com- 
parable headquarters. Prisoner of war inter- 
rogation personnel of other Services and Allied 
forces may be attached to army units for inter- 


' yegation operations. Theater headquarters may 


establish a Joint Services Detailed Interroga- 
tion Center (JSDIC). The JSDIC is a highly 
specialized unit, staffed oy qualified interroga- 
tors: from all Services to permit thorough ex- 
ploitation of military, technical, psychological, 
political, economic, and other areas of infor- 
mation. FM 30-15 (C) contains guidance for 
use of Interrogation Prisoner of War :(IPW) 
specialists in U.S. Army command echelons 
and for discussion of. techniques of prisoner of 
war interrogation. Actions of capturing units 
are discussed in, FM 30-7. Handling of. pris- 
oners of war is discussed in FM 19-40. 


41. Local Civilians. 


‘a. Civilians: who have been within. enemy- 
controlled areas may be valuable sources of -in- 
formation. Civilians in recently captured areas © 
often give information readily. However, they 
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States as necessary. Details of their operations 
are contained in FM 30-16. 


58. Special Staff Officers 


Special staff cfficers and the troops under 
their control obtain information of intelligence 
value in the conduct of their normal duties. 
Special staff officers furnish the intelligence 
officer information and intelligence obtained 
through technical service channels. Ali special 
staff officers are capable of advising on enemy 
activities which are similar to those within their 
area of staff interest. The following special 
staff officers can furnish information of the 
types indicated: 


a. Chemical. Information and intelligence 
are provided on enemy chemical and biological 
troops, materiel, installations, tactics, and ca- 
pabilities ; location, size, duration, and effects of 
chemical and biological contamination; and on 
location, extent, and degree of radiological con- 
tamination caused by or expected from nuclear 
weapons. 


b. Engineer. 
are provided on terrain, enemy fortifications, 
engineer troops, tactics, materiel, and capabili- 
ties. Terrain information includes stream data 
(width, depth, condition of banks and bottom, 
rate of flow) ; landing beach data, trafficability 
studies; traffic and road conditions within the 
area of operations; port, railroad, canal, pipe- 
line, airfield and bridge data; and data con- 
cerning barrier target acquisition and site 
selection for ADM. (See FM 30-10.) Special 
engineer units, including engineer terrain 
detachments, prepare terrain studies, topo- 
graphic maps, terrain models, and map supple- 
ments. Engineers also provide flood warning 
service (FM 5-30). 

c. Medical. Information is provided on medi- 
cal and public health aspects to include health 
hazards due to weather or disease; and on capa- 
bilities, limitations, and vulnerabilities of 
enemy medical materie] and methods. Medical 
data from documents pertaining to enemy per- 
sonnel under medical treatment also furnish 
valuable information. _ | 


d. Ordnance. Information and intelligence 
are furnished on the capabilities, limitations, 
and vulnerabilities of enemy ordnance materiel ; 
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Information and intelligence . 


maintenance methods and weaknesses; and 
location and composition of enemy aes 
stocks. | 


e. Provost Marshal. Information is presides 
on incidents involving enemy agents, saboteurs, 
guerrillas, bypassed units, enemy raiding par 
ties, and other security threats. a 


f. Quartermaster. Information is furnished 
on the location and size of enemy petroleum and 
general supplies stocks; recognition aspects of 
enemy uniforms and insignia; and capabilities, 
limitations, and adequacy of enemy quartermas- 
ter-type materiel and services. 


g. Signal. Information is furnished on the 
capabilities, limitations, and vulnerabilities of 
enemy signal equipment and personnel to in- 
clude the presence and use of special equipment 
such as radar, infrared, and other sensory 
devices, and enemy signal and electronic war- 
fare practices; and the status of civilian com- 
munications systems in the area of operations. 


h. Transportation. Information is provided 
on status of enemy transportation; operational 
characteristics; capacities, adequacy, and mili- 
tary use of transportation routes; and on equip- 
ment in the area of operations to include 
railroads, highways, waterways, ports, and 
beaches, with particular reference to capabili- 
ties to move units. 


i. Staff Weather Officer. Climatic informa- 
tion, to include weather observations and 
weather summaries, is provided. 


59. Stay-Behind Units 


Stay-behind units are combat sewents iso- 
lated in the enemy rear either deliberately or as 
a result of combat operations. In either cir- 
cumstance, they are valuable for collecting in- 
formation of enemy activities or for target ac- 
quisition. To be most effective, stay-behind 
units should be specially trained and equipped. 
They should be especially well equipped with 
suitable communication means. As part of the 
normal training program, all units should -be 
trained in stay-behind roles in the event of 
isolation in the enemy rear area. 


60. Agencies for Operation Behind Enemy 
Lines | 

a. Target acquisition and the collection of 

information of enemy activity deep in enemy 
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territory are highly suitable missions for long- 
range patrols, raiders, target survey teams 
(LRSS), clandestine agents, U.S. Army Special 
Forces, and guerrillas. 


b. Long-range patrols, raiders, and target. 


survey teams are usually controlled by corps 
and field army headquarters. | Clandestine 
agents are usually controlled by field army and 
higher headquarters. U.S. Army Special Forces 
and guerrillas are usually controlled by the 
theater headquarters. In requesting the use of 
an agency, the requesting headquarters must 
consider the ‘time required to process the re- 
quest to the controlling headquarters, and the 
time required for the desired information to 
return. ; 


¢. The principal factors that limit the opera- 
tions of these agencies in the collection of in- 
formation are limited mobility and the necessity 
to escape detection. Generally, these agencies 


depend upon foot mobility; thus they cannot 


move rapidly from one area to another in. search 
of information. Furthermore, their movement 
is limited by threat of detection and by logisti- 
cal problems. Threat*of detection also limits 
their communications capabilities. Continuous, 
communication with friendly forces is pre- 
cluded because of the possibility of disclosing | 
the presence of the agency or.of revealing the 


location of communications facilities. — 


61. Other Services 


Collection facilities of the Air Force and 
Navy include ‘air reconnaissance and many 
other means which collect large quantities of 
information useful in producing intelligence to 
meet Army requirements. 


62. Availability of Agencies 


The agencies | usually available at various 
echelons within the theater army | are shown in 
appendix IV. 


Section VI. ORDERS AND REQUESTS - 


63. Formulation of Orders and Requests 


‘a. Orders and requests for specific informa- 
tion are based on indications (pars. 35-37). 
Collection agencies are directed or. requested to 
supply the information which will confirm or 


deny the indications.. Collection agencies are 


not given the responsibility for determining 
that the information obtained confirms or 


- denies an indication. If location of hostile ar- 


tillery in depth is a defense indication, collection 
agencies are not ordered to “report whether or 


not hostile artillery is located in depth.” In- - 


stead, they are ordered to “report locations; of 
hostile artillery in your zone.”’ Determination 
of whether the indication has been substanti- 


ated is based on the information furnished. 


Orders and requests for information deal with 
a specific enemy activity, location, or charac- 
teristic, or a specific terrain or weather condi- 
tion. These orders and requests are specific as 
to what information is desired and where it 
may be found. For example, the forward move- 
ment of hostile troops has been determined to be 
an indication of reinforcement. An analysis of 
the road nets, communications: centers, and 
locations of enemy forces—integrated with a 
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knowledge of the enemy’s tactical ee 
indicates what routes the enemy most probably 
will use and where the.effort of available col- 
lecting agencies should be concentrated.. A 
proper order. to-collecting agencies is “report 
volume, type, and direction of traffic on the fol- 
lowing roads :***.” 


6. Orders and requests based on indications 


of enemy vulnerabilities are formulated in the 


same manner. For example, it may have been 
determined that for an intelligence requirement, 
“Is the enemy vulnerable to a nuclear attack?” 
a battalion-sized troop unit disposed within a 
given area is the minimum target suitable for 
nuclear attack. Collecting agencies are not 
ordered to “report locations of battalions vul- 
nerable to nuclear attack.” Instead, they are 
ordered to “report location, composition, dis- 
position, size, shape, and nuclear defense meas- 
ures of battalion-sized troop units. = 


c. Orders and requests for specific informa- 
tion frequently deal with specific characteristics 
of the area of operations. For example, an in- 
telligence requirement may ask, “What ob- 


stacles exist in our zone?” Map study reveals 


that streams cross ‘the axis of advance. This is 
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an indication that natural obstacles may exist. 
The extent to which a located stream is actually 
an obstacle becomes the subject for orders and 
requests for specific information. Accordingly, 
the order or request to a collection agency may 
state, “Report width, depth, velocity, and con- 
dition of banks and bottom of JON River be- 
tween WALIS and HERMANN.” . 


d. Collecting agencies do not restrict their . 


efforts to items specifically mentioned in orders 
and reports from higher headquarters. All per- 
tinent information, even if not Specifically. re- 
quested, is reported. 


64. Dissemination of Orders and Requests 


Orders and requests for specific information — 


are transmitted either as fragmentary orders or 


by means of the intelligence annex. Security is 
provided in the transmission of orders and © 


requests, because enemy knowledge of our re- 


quirements would furnish him a basis for . 


deducing the extent of our knowledge of his 
situation and our possible intentions. | 


a. Fragmentary orders are used most’ fre- 
quently because information pean renents con- 
tinually change. 


b. Intelligence and intelligence instructions, 
to include orders and requests for the collection 


of information, are disseminated by means of 
the intelligence annex. This annex normally 
accompanies each complete operation order 
issued by division and higher commands. The 
form for the intelligence annex, with rise oes 
is contained in FM 101-5. : 
(1) Paragraph 3 of the intelligence annex, 
“Orders and Requests for Informa- 
tion,” implements the collection plan. 
It contains a complete list of current 
orders and requests for information. 
Except for collection orders which are 
a part of the unit SOP, previously 
issued collection orders and requests 
not repeated in the intelligence annex 
are automatically canceled: When 
orders and requests are lengthy, they 
may be placed in. an pve to the 
intelligence annex. ) , 
Paragraph 4 of the ‘itelligente annex 
lists under separate ‘subparagraphs 
items not covered in the previous para- 
graphs or items which require action 
different from that prescribed in the 
unit SOP. In preparing paragraph 4, 
the intelligence officer consults sup- 
porting intelligence agencies as ap- 
BrOD EAE 5 : 


~~” 
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7 sacticn Vill. THE COLLECTION WORKSHEET 


65. General 


a. Although a collection plan may be for- 
mulated mentally, a written collection work- 


sheet is a valuable aid in the planning and 


supervision of collection activities. It assists in 
coordinating and integrating the efforts of col- 
lection agencies, and in keeping all elements of 
the intelligence section informed of collection 
activities directed by the headquarters. The col- 
lection worksheet is supplemented, as required, 
by other worksheets or plans.such as those for 
air and ground reconnaissance and observation. 


b. The collection worksheet covers an entire 


operation. Since the collection effort involves 
continuous planning, an entirely new collection 
worksheet rarely is prepared except when a 
unit first enters combat. The collection work- 
sheet is continually revised as required. In 
effect, it is a sort of blackboard on which new 
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entries are added as necessary and obsolete 
entries are removed. 
66. | Contents of the Collection Worksheet 


a. A collection worksheet includes the fol- 
fOwINE: 


(1) The EEI and other sdbeliieciive. re- 


quirements, usually stated in nee 
re form. ° 

(2) The indications pertent to the EEI 

' and other intelligence requirements. | 
(8) The specific information sought in con- 
nection with each indication. . 
(4) The agencies to be used to obtain the 

required information. 


(5) The place and time the information is 


to be reported if not specified in the 
unit SOP. | 
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UNIT: ee 
Period covered; From: Se SN en a ee 


(3) 


) 7 (2) 


Essential - 


elements of 


Indications pee f 

asis. for 
; ; (analysis of ae 
information specific orders 
stems in 


and other required 
column (1)) 


or requests 
| intelligence items 


List the EEI 


announced for the 


List the spe- 


' List opposite 


each item in column | cific information| 


(1) those indica- | sought in connec- 
jtions that best . 


provide an answer 


operation or period" 
tion with each 
indication. | 


and other required 
intelligence items, 
to the question 


spaced sufficiently 
asked or implied 


to permit entry in 
column (2) of all by each item. 
indications perti- 
nent to each item. 


List all available 


each agency that has ‘or can 
get the information bearing on|section to which _|to indicate prog- 


to obtain the information is 
‘indicated by circling (X) 
‘except for SOP items for 
agencies under the control 
of the unit. | 


(5) 


Agencies to be used 


. Place and time 


_ at which 


’ Remarks 


information 


is to be reported 


agencies to be 


collection of 
required informa- 


| used in-the 


Place: Head- Notes for fu- . 


(quarters or staff 


Place a cross (X) under 
ture actions and 


| each indication. ‘The agency information is to jress of the collec-|_ 
(or agencies) finally selected |be reported if 


|tion effort. 
other. than the is- . 
{suing headquar- 


ters. fame may be 


netiadiéally, ¢ or as 


the information is 


obtained. : 
—F77898 


Figure 4. A collection worksheet. - 


(6) A column to indicate the progress of 
the collection effort and notes for 
future action. 


b. Figure 4 shows a collection worksheet. 
Subsequent paragraphs of this section amplify 


use of columns 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the worksheet. 


ce, Appendix V contains an example of a par- 
tially completed collection worksheet. 


67. Basis for Specific Orders and Requests 


a. There are frequent duplications in column 
3. Not every entry is the basis for a separate 
order or request. The same specific informa- 
tion item may be sought in connection with 
several different indications. Indications of 
attack may include “location of artillery well 
forward ;” indications of defense may: include 
“location of artillery laterally and, in depth.” 
In both cases, the specific information desired 
from collection agencies is location of artillery 
by type and caliber, 


b, The wording of an order or ‘request iS ; not 
necessarily the same as that used in this column. 
Frequently, the contents of several entries are 
combined into a single order or request. 
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68. Agencies To Be Used 


a. All available collection agencies- usually 
are listed at the top of column 4. Military intel- 
ligence specialist agencies such as prisoner 
of war interrogators and imagery interpreters 


“may be specifically listed or grouped together. 


Supporting intelligence collection agencies also 
are listed. py 


b, Opposite each basis for specific orders or 
requests, an X is entered in the column of each 
collection agency capable of furnishing the re- 
quired information. The factors of suitability, 
multiplicity, and balance (par. 51) are applied 
and circles are drawn around the X’s of the 
agencies to be ordered or requested to furnish 
the information.. An exception to this technique 
is the handling of SOP items for agencies under 
the control of the headquarters (par. 71). 


69. Place and Time of Reporting Information 


a. Information may he required by or at 
a specified time or times, at specified intervals, 
or upon the occurrence of specific events. A 
one-time report, as on the condition of a river 
bottom, may be required by a specified’ time. 
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Reports on certain enemy activities may be 
desired at specified times. Such a report may 
be required daily at the beginning of morning 
nautical twilight and at the end of evening 
nautical twilight. Reports of other enemy ac- 
tivities, such as movement along particular 
roads, may be required periodically, i.e., “every 
4 hours beginning at 0800.” Reports of iden- 
tification of new units, enemy aerial activity, 
artillery bombardment, nuclear activity, and 
similar items, are usually required as obtained. 
Periodic negative reports pertaining to spe- 
cified activities may also be required. 


b, Entries in column 5 are determined in con- 
sultation with the operations officer. Informa- 
tion which arrives too late is of no value. Infor- 
mation received too soon may be inaccurate by 
the time it is used. 


c. When the collection agency requires time 
for preparation before undertaking the task, 
allowance is made for the time needed to issue 
orders, prepare personnel for the mission, 
execute the mission, and report the results. 


70. Remarks 


a, Miscellaneous notes on the progress of the 
collection effort and notes for future action are 
_recorded in column 6, “Remarks.” A code con- 
sisting of plus and minus signs, check marks, 
and crosses may be used for showing whether 
positive or negative reports have been received, 
whether information is inadequate, or whether 
the indication concerned has been substanti- 
ated. 
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b. Notes on future cancellation or implemen- 
tation of orders and requests, modifications of 
EEI and other intelligence requirements upon 
the occurrence of specific events, or other 
actions to be taken as the collection effort 
progresses are also entered in column 6. 


71. SOP Kems 


As the collection worksheet is a means of 
facilitating analysis of the EEI and other intel- 
ligence requirements and insuring that per- 
tinent orders and requests have been issued, en- 
tries are also made concerning information 
items specified by unit SOP. For example, 
SOP’s ordinarily direct subordinate units to 
report newly obtained identifications immedi- 
ately. Nevertheless, the collection worksheet is 
completed with respect to new unit identifica- 


- tions exactly as it would be if the SOP did not 


require such reporting. For such items, how- 
ever, the X’s under agencies to be used need not 
be encircled and “SOP” may be-entered in the 
“Remarks” column to indicate that an order is 
not necessary. If the basis for specific orders 
or requests directs attention to a specific area, 
the item is treated as if it were not an SOP 
item even though it may be a type of informa- 
tion covered in the unit SOP. For example, the 
unit SOP may prescribe reporting the location 
of hostile minefields, demolitions, and other 
defensive works. However, a requirement for 
reporting the location of minefields in the 
vicinity of a specific area is not treated as an 
SOP item. a | | 
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ieee 4 _CHAPTER 3 
"PROCESSING OF INFORMATION 


ee Section I. 
72." * General. 
“Processing is’ the stép in the intelligence 


cycle whereby information becomes intelligence. 
Processing consists of three operations: | 


a. Recording, which is reducing information 
to writing or some form of graphical represen- 
tation and. the grouping together of related 
items. 


bd, Evaluation, which i is.a eritica souraieal of 
information as a basis for its subsequent inter- 
vies Sle 3 


teruneiaiee: which is the process of 
ee the significance of the information 
with respect to information and intelligence 
already. known, and. drawing conclusions as to 
the, probable meaning of the evaluated infor- 
mation. : , 


73. Processing Procedure 


a: Information is processed as “received 
without waiting to’ collect additional informa- 
tion.’ The intelligence derived from incomplete 
itiformation may be essential, particularly for 
nuclear targets. There is always a timelag be- 
tween the buildup of a target and the time the 
information is available. Complete informa- 
tion of the target may not be available until] 
after the target has begun to dissipate. If time 
permits, a search is directed for additional in- 
formation to complete, confirm, or refute the 
intelligence developed from incomplete infor- 
mation. 


b, The sequence in processing depends upon 
the nature and urgency of the information. 
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Usually, recording is first. For urgent items; 
recording may occur simultaneously with evalu- 
ation and interpretation; or even later. ‘In- 
formation that is not pertinent is not processed. 
Information needed immediately by higher, 
lower, or adjacent units is disseminated im- 
mediately. Information not of immediate con- 
cern, but of possible present or future value, 
is completely processed, usually before being 
disseminated. 


c. Evaluation and cseeoubn may te in- 
stantaneous and may be followed by immediate 
dissemination. For example, information from 
a reliable source and believed to be true may 
state that the enemy is about to launch a major 
attack. In this case, recording is of secondary 
importance and the intelligence report that an 
attack is imminent is disseminated at once, 


d. Information is sometimes relayed to a 
iene echelon before any. processing takes 
place, For example, to speed up production of 
intelligence related.to nuclear targets,.a com- 
mander may order that all information concern- 
ing specified enemy units, areas, or activities be 
reported without processing at any lower head- 
quarters. 


e, Figure 5 illustrates the flow of processing 
at a division, corps, or field army headquarters 
having a tactical operations center (TOC). The 
upper portion reflects processing when the 
message is first received at the TOC. The lower 
portion reflects processing when the message 
is first received at the G2 section outside the 
TOC, 
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74. General 7 | rae 


a. Recording makes. subsequent interpreta- 
tion easier and more accurate, and facilitates 
preparation of intelligence reports by drawing 
together in convenient form all available in- 
formation on a specific subject. The recording 
means used must be adequate to handle the 


‘volume of information and intelligence received 


and to serve the needs of those who must have 
access to it.: Means and techniques of recording 
should permit timely cisseminauon of informa- 
tion and intelligence. 


b. At headquarters above division, recording 
is of increased importance and complexity. 
Maximum use’ should: be made of mechanical 


_ equipment and, when developed, automatic data 


processing systems. 


C. Common aids currently used in recording 
are— 
(1) The journal 


(2) Situation maps. 
(3) The intelligence aanase 
(4). Intelligence files. 


75. Journel* 


The journal is a chronological log of intel- 
ligence activities covering a stated period, usu- 
ally 24 hours. It is an index of reports and 
messages ‘that have been received and trans- 
mitted, and of important events that have oc- 
cured. The journal is a permanent. and official] 


record. FM 101-5 gives an example = a staff. 


journal. 


76. Situation Maps 


. a: The enemy Situation map'is a temporary 
graphic record of the current dispositions and 
major activities of the. enemy. Information of 


friendly forces on this map is usually limited to ~ 


boundaries; location of command posts of 


higher, lower and adjacent units: reconnais- 


sance units; and the forward edge of the battle 
area. Separate overlays are often used to dis- 
play separate categories of information. A 


typical ‘overlay shows fortifications; another 


shows potential nuclear targets: and still an- 
other presents details of order of battle. The 
latest time at which the activity was observed 
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or the disposition was confirmed should be in- 
dicated when plotting enémy activities and dis- 
positions, 


b. Other information and ‘intelligence aspects 
of the situation may be recorded on situation 
maps. Chemical officers at respective headquar- 


ters, for example, record CBR data on situation 


maps, and engineer officers similarly record 
mine and obstacle data. 


c. Permanent recording of the information 
on situation maps is achieved by overlay tracing 


or photographing the map periodically. 


77. Intelligence Worksheet 


a. The worksheet aids in the sorting, evalua- 
tion, and interpretation of information and in 
the preparation of intelligence reports. It is — 
not a permanent record and it is not distributed. 
The worksheet is kept current and obsolete 
entries are deleted. Specialized worksheets are 
usually maintained by each branch of the in- 
telligence section at field army and higher head~ 
quarters. 


‘-b. There is no prescniued form for the work- 


‘Sheet. At division and lower headquarters, 


index tabs are labeled to assist in the prepara- 


- tion of paragraphs of the intelligence summary 
| (INTSUM) (par, 95). 


At corps and higher 
headquarters, index tabs are labeled to assist 
in the preparation of the periodic intelligence 
report (PERINTREP) (par. 96). Figure 6 
shows a type division level worksheet. 

c. Information from incoming messages and 


reports is entered in the:.worksheet under ap- 
propriate headings. For example, at division, 


information on the: identification of a new in- 


fantry unit would be recorded under “New 
Identifications” as well as “Infantry” (fig. 6). 


A message that furnishes information on dif- 


ferent subjects results in several entries, none 
of which usually quotes the entire message. For 
example, a message containing information on 
the locations of a reserve armor unit and an 
artillery unit results in extracts under “Armor” 
and under “Artillery. ” Each entry in the 
worksheet based on an incoming message in- 
cludes reference to the Journal serial number 
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Potential nuclear 
targets 


Nuclear activity 
CBR Activity 


Equipment losses 

Obstacles and 
barriers 

Administrative 
activitie 

New identifications 


Enemy movements 
(units) 


movements 
conditions 


Counterintelligence 


Morale and combat 
efficiency 


Figure 6. Typical division level intelligence worksheet. 


of that message. For example: “J2, 091200 
April, from 20th Engr Cbt Bn: Bridge at 
LINDEN (2146) destroyed by bombing. Es- 
timated out of action for 30 hours.” “J2” refers 
to the journal serial number. The date-time 
group entered refers to the time of occurrence 
of the event. 


78. Intelligence Files 


Files are necessary to permit ready access to 
all available information, The files most com- 
monly maintained are— 


a. The journal file, which contains a copy or 
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record of each message or document entered in 
the journal. It supports the journal (par. 75). 

b. The information or reference file, which is 
a cross-index file of all information of possible 
future value. Much information is collected 
which has no immediate interest but may be of 
future value. Because of the large volume of in- 
formation filed at field army and higher head- 
quarters, devices such as punch cards and elec- 
tronic sorting machines are used where pos- 
sible. 

c. Order of battle files are described in chap- 
ter 9. Other specialized intelligence files are 
described in field manuals of the 30-series. 
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Section Ill. EVALUATION 


79. General 


a. Evaluation includes determining the per- 
tience of the information, the reliability of the 
source and agency through which the informa- 
tion was derived, and its accuracy. 


b. The system discussed in paragraph 83 has 
been standardized for use by NATO Army 
Forces in indicating the reliability of source and 
accuracy of information (STANAG No. 2022, 
Edition No, 2). | 


80. Pertinence 


The examination of information for per- 
tinence specifically determine— 

a. Whether the information pertains to the 
enemy or the characteristics of the area of 
operations, “. | | 

b. Whether the information is needed im- 
mediately, andifso,by whom. _ | 

c. Whether the information is of possible 
present or future value, and if so, to whom. 


81. Reliability 


a. The source of information and the agency 
by which it was collected both are evaluated for 
reliability. The principal basis for judging the 
reliability of a source and ‘an agency is previous 
experience. Experience with a particular 
enemy may indicate that prisoners of war are 


generally either reliable or unreliable sources. | 


Members of some enemy units or nationalities 
may have proved to be more reliable sources 
than members of other units or nationalities, 


- Knowledge of the training, experience, and past 


performance of troop units indicates the reli- 
ability of those units as collecting agencies. An 
additional test of source and agency reliability 
is “Under the conditions existing at the time, 
could this information have been obtained ?” 


6, The headquarters closest to the source and 
agency is ordinarily the best. judge of the reli- 
ability of the source and agency. Consequently, 
higher headquarters normally accepts the relj- 
ability evaluation of the lower headquarters, 
and will consider only the reliability of the 
reporting headquarters. 


82. Accuracy | 
a. Accuracy means the probable truth of the 
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information. Judgment of accuracy is based 
on the answers to the following questions: 

(1) Is the reported fact or event at all pos- 
sible? 

(2) Is the report consistent within itself? 

(3) Is the report confirmed or corrobo- 
rated by information from different 
sources or agencies? 

(4) Does the report agree or disagree in 
any way with other available infor- 
mation, particularly with information 
known to be true? 

(5) If the report does not agree with in- 
formation from other sources or agen- 
cies, which is more likely to be true? 


b. The most reliable method of judging ac- 
curacy is by comparison with other informa- 
tion. The intelligence officer, where possible, 
obtains the same information through different 
agencies and from many sources. 


c. Marked differences in the evaluation of 


the accuracy of information may occur between 


higher and lower echelons. The reason for this 
is that higher echelons, which have more 
sources of information and intelligence than 
lower echelons, have a correspondingly greater 
opportunity to confirm, corroborate, or refute 
the accuracy of reported data. Regardless of 
the source, the accuracy of incoming informa- 
tion and intelligence is reevaluated at each 
echelon. : 


83. Evaluation Rating 


a. The evaluation of each item of information 
is indicated by a standard system. The evalua- 
tion of reliability is shown by a letter and the 
evaluation of accuracy by a numeral. Evalua- 
tion ratings are made at the lowest headquar- 
ters possible. If information is incomplete, a 
partial evaluation rating may be given. 


6. Evaluation of the reliability of source and 
agency is shown as follows: 
A—Completely reliable 
B—Usually reliable. 
C—Fairly reliable, 
- D—Not usually reliable. 
E—Unreliable. 
F—Reliability cannot be judged. 
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(1) An A evaluation of source is assigned 
under only the most unusual circum- 
stances. For example, when the source 
has long experience and extensive 
background with the type of infor- 
mation reported. A rating of B in- 
dicates a source of known integrity. 
An F rating is assigned when there is 
no adequate basis for estimating the 
reliability of the source. 

(2) Agencies are ordinarily rated A, B, 
or C. However, when the source of an 
item and collecting-reporting agency 
are evaluated differently, only the 
lower degree of reliability is indicated. 

c. Evaluation of the accuracy of an item of 
nformation is indicated as follows: 
1—Confirmed by other sources. 

If it can be stated with certainty that the 
reported information originates from 
a source other than that for already 
existing information on the same 
subject, it will be classified as “con- 
firmed by other sources” and will be 
rated “1.” 3 

2—Probably true. 

If no proof in the above sense can be es- 
tablished, and if no reason exists to 
suspect that the reported information 
comes from the same source as the in- 
formation already available on this 
subject, it will be classified as “‘prob- 
ably true” and will be rated “2.” 

If the contents of the report are confirmed 
in essential parts by information al- 
ready available, the above procedure 
will also apply to unconfirmed infor- 
mation contained in the report. 

3—Possibly true. 

If the investigation reveals that the re- 
ported facts—on which no further in- 
formation is yet available—comply 
with behavior of the target as ob- 
served up to now, or if the known 
background of a person leads to the 
eonclusion that he might have acted 
as reported, the information received 
will be classified as ‘‘possibly true” 
and will be rated ‘‘3.” 

4—Doubtfully true. 

Reported but unconfirmed information the 

eontents of which contradict the es- 


timate of the development or the hith- 
erto known behavior of the target 
will be classified as “doubtful” and 
will be rated ‘‘4” as long as this infor- 
mation cannot be disproved by avail- 
able facts. 

5—Improbable. 

Reported information which is not con- 
firmed by available data and which 
contradicts the experience hitherto as- 
sumed to be reliable with regard to 
the development of a case is classified 
as “improbable” and will be rated in 
category “5.” The same classification 
is given to reported information that 
contradicts existing data on a subject 
originally rated ‘1” or “2.” 

6—Truth cannot be judged. .. 

If the investigation of a report reveals that 

a basis for allocating ratings “1” to 

“5” ig not given, the reported informa- 
tion will be classified as “Truth cannot 

be judged” and will be rated “6.” 
The statement that a report cannot be 
judged as to accuracy must always be 
preferred to an inaccurate use of the 
ratings “1” to “5.” However, a rating 
“1”? or “2” should always be-tried; but 
if such a rating is not possible because 
of lack of other information on the 
same target, the rating “6” has to be 

given. 

d. Although both letters and numerals are 
used to indicate the evaluation of an item of 
information, they are independent of each 
other. A completely reliable agency may report 
information obtained from a completely reli- 
able source which, on the basis of other infor- 
mation, is judged to be improbable. In such a 
case, the evaluation of the information is A~6. 
A source known to be unreliable may provide 
information that is confirmed by other sources 
and is of undoubted accuracy. In such a case, a 
report is evaluated E-1. A report evaluated 
F-6 may be accurate and should not be ar- 
bitrarily discarded. | 


e. A report disseminated to higher, lower, 
and adjacent units contains the evaluation for 
each item of information. For example, “The 
division artillery of the Aggressor 42d Tk 
div can fire nuclear rounds of 0.5 KT yield 
(C-3)"""” | 
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84. General 


Interpretation is the result of critical judg- 
ment involving analysis (taking apart), inte- 
gration (putting together), and deduction 
(forming conclusions). 


85. Analysis 


a. Analysis is the sifting and sorting evalu- 
ated information to isolate significant elements 
with respect to the mission and operations of 
the command. Analysis requires good judg- 
ment and a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of military operations, the characteristics 
of the area of operations, and the enemy situa- 
tion to include enemy doctrine and past prac- 
tices. 7 


b. Analysis at ealGwatters above division 
often involves detailed ‘research. Analysis in- 
creases in difficulty. as the volume of informa- 
tion increases. When the volume of informa- 
tion is great and engages many individuals in 
analysis work, these individuals must keep the 
mission of the command clearly in mind to 
avoid irrelevant expenditure of staff effort. 


86. Integration 


a. Integration is the combination of the ele- 
ments isolated in analysis with other known 
information to form a logical] picture, or hy- 
pothesis, of enemy activities or the influence of 
the characteristics of the area of operations on 
the mission of the command. In the process, 
more than one hypothesis may be formulated 
based upon existing intelligence. 


b. Integration, particularly the development 
of hypotheses, requires the same good judgment 
and thorough background knowledge essential 
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to analysis. In formulating hypotheses, the 
intelligence officer must avoid preconceived 
Opinions and hypotheses based on what he 
would do if he were the enemy commander. 


c. When formulated, all hypotheses are ana- 
lyzed and tested. Analysis of an hypothesis in- 
cludes determining indications that should exist 
if the hypothesis is valid. Testing includes veri- 
fying the existence or nonexistence of these in- 
dications within the limitations of the avail- 
able time and means. 


d. Integration may be a mental process com- 
pleted in a few moments, or it may be lengthy 
and involve the collection of a large volume of 
additional information. 


87. Deduction 


The last step in processing is the deduction 
of meaning from the hypothesis . developed, 
tested, and considered valid as a result of. in- 
tegration. Deduction answers the question, 
“What does this information mean in relation 
to the enemy situation and the area of opera- 
tions ?” 


88. Bearing on the Current Intelligence Esti- 
mate of the Situation 


As each new item of information is pioceesed 
it affects in some way the current intelligence 
estimate of the situation (pars. 112-114). The 
conclusions already drawn in.the current esti- 
mate are altered or confirmed. New capabilities 
are determined and old ones are discarded; as 
a: result, the relative probability of adoption of 
the enemy’s courses of action become clearer. 
The estimate: is continuously revised and kept 
up-to-date in the light of new intelligence. 
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CHAPTER 4 
DISSEMINATION AND USE OF INTELLIGENCE AND INFORMATION 


Section I. INTRODUCTION 


89. General 


a. Although the commander may have to 
make a decision without adequate information 
and intelligence, he uses that which is available 
as a basis for his decision, for making his esti- 
mate, and for preparing his plans. 


b. The staff uses information and intelligence 
as a basis for making estimates and recom- 
mendations, and for evaluating and interpret- 
ing information subsequently received. 


ce. Information and intelligence are primary 
instruments in detecting and locating hostile 
targets to permit effective employment - com- 
bat power. 


d. The above uses require that information 
and intelligence be disseminated in such form 
and detail as to be of maximum utility and in 
time to serve the intended purpose. 


99. Dissemination Considerations 


a. The means and methods selected for dis- 
semination depend upon the detail, pertinence, 
and urgency of the information and intelligence 
as well as its intended use. Consideration is 
given to the needs of the user, his resources 
for handling the disseminated material, and 
the capabilities of available communications. 


b. Often it is impossible to determine whether 
a single item of information or intelligence is 
applicable exclusively to a single user. Surveil- 
lance reports are integrated with all available 
information to provide the composite informa- 
tion required for target analysis and evalua- 
tion. Pertinent information from all! sources 
is disseminated to the appropriate fire support 
and fire support coordination agencies in time 
to be used in target analysis. Frequently, poten- 
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tial targets, particularly those suitable for at- 
tack by nuclear weapons, are determined by 
the analysis and integration of apparently un- 
related items of information and intelligence. 
Also, items of information and intelligence used 
for target acquisition are used as well for de- 
termining enemy capabilities and vulnerabili- 
ties. | 

c. Intelligence is disseminated to higher, 
lower, and adjacent’ units, to include combat 
service support units, in the area of operations. 
Normally, dissemination to lower echelons 
poses the most difficult problem. Changes in 
the situation may occur rapidly at lower eche- 
lons; timeliness then becomes a critical factor. 
In opposition to the requirement for timeliness 
is the usual requirement for greater detail at 
successively lower echelons. Brigade and lower 
echelon commanders wish to know the exact 
location of enemy weapons, and other details 
of the enemy’s organization of the ground; the 
army commander may be content to know gen- 
eral locations and activities. 


d. Each echelon disseminates to its subordi- 
nates only pertinent and usable intelligence in- 
formation. Thus the necessity to search large 
volumes of intelligence traffic for relevant ma- 
terial at successive lower echelons is avoided. 


e. The timeliness and importance of each 
item of intelligence must be weighed carefully 
as a basis for selecting the dissemination means 
to be used. Information and intelligence must 
reach the users in time to permit further 
evaluation and interpretation, formulation of 
plans, and initiation of appropriate action. 
However, habitual or unnecessary use of pri- 
ority communications inevitably interferes with 
other traffic. 
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Section Il. DISSEMINATION MEANS 


91. General 


a. Dissemination within a headquarters is _ 


usually made by persona! contact, oral reports, 


briefings, distribution of an intelligence esti- 


mate (pars. 112-114), an analysis of the area 
of operations (pars. 109-111), and written 


reports sent to and received from omer head- ‘ 


quarters. 


b. Dissemination to higher, lower, and ad- 


jacent units is by means of reports, summaries 
and studies, intelligence estimates and analyses 
of the area of operations, open uone plans and 
orders, and maps. 


c. Intelligence reports transmitting observed 
facts should include analysis, integration, and 
conclusions as far as practicable; but these must 


_ be clearly separated and ‘identified. 


d. The value which the enemy would obtain 
from the information being disseminated dic- 
tates the degree of security classification to be 
given in each case. 


92. Spot Reports 


Spot reports . (hot. report, NATO) are one- 
time reports containing information or intelli- 
gence for which speed of transmission is a 
prime essential. A spot report does not follow 
a prescribed form. It Should, as far as prac- 
ticable, answer. the questions:. Who? What? 
When? Where? and How? 


93. Intelligence Report (INTREP) 


a. The INTREP is a NATO-standardized in- 
telligence report (STANAG No. 2022) used to 
report information concerning enemy capabili- 
ties. — 


b. An INTREP will be sent spontaneously 
and without regard to a specific time schedule 
in all cases where facts influencing enemy capa- 
bilities have been newly observed or have un- 
dergone changes as compared with previous 
reports, and where the information might be 


of importance for the recipient’s appregaton, 


of enemy capabilities. 


‘c. As far as practicable, the INTREP should 
include the intelligence staff’s deduction which, 
in principle, should be approved by the com- 
mander. 
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d. The report will be disseminated to higher, 
lower, and adjacent headquarters at the dis- 
cretion of the commander. It will be dissemi- 
nated by the quickest means appropriate. 


e. INTREP’s have no prescribed content or 


format except that the word “INTREP” will 
_ be the first item to appear in the report. 


94, Supplementary Intelligence Report 


(SUPINTREP) 


a. The SUPINTREP is a NATO-standard- 
ized intelligence report (STANAG No. 2022) 
used for more comprehensive reviews produced 
on special request or in preparation of a par- 
ticular operation. 


6. The SUPINTREP may concern one or 
several intelligence targets; or it may contain 
all intelligence data collected over an extended 
period of time, including items contained in 
previous INTREP’s (par. 983) or INTSUM’s 
(par. 95). 


c. The nature of any SUPINTREP will dic- 
tate the specific dissemination required. It will 
be disseminated by the most suitable means. 


d. No format is prescribed, except that the 
word SUPINTREP will appear at the beginning 
of the report. 7 


95. Intelligence Summary (INTSUM) 


a. The INTSUM is a NATO standardized 
intelligence report (STAN AG No, 2022) which 
is a brief summary of items of intelligence 
information. It provides a summary of the 
enemy situation in forward and rear areas, 
enemy operations and capabilities, and weather 
and terrain characteristics. It should give a 
lead to recipients in assessing the situation. It 
includes negative information but rigidly ex- 
cludes nonoperational intelligence. It shows the 
intelligence staff’s deductions which, in prin- 
ciple, should be approved by the commander. 


b. The INTSUM normally is prepared at 
division and higher headquarters. Smaller units 
may be required to submit INTSUM’s by the 
next higher commander. 

c. The INTSUM covers a period directed by 
the next higher headquarters. The length of 
the period will vary with the situation and the 
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desires of the commander directing the sub- 
mission of the report. 


d. Dissemination is to higher, lower, and 
adjacent commands by the quickest means ap- 
propriate. 


e.: INTSUM’s have no prescribed format, 
except that the word “INTSUM” will be the 
first item in the report. A type format and an 
example are shown in appendix VII. 


96. Periodic Intelligence Report 


a. The periodic intelligence report (PER- 
INTREP) is a summary of the intelligence sit- 
uation covering a longer period than the IN- 
TSUM. It is a means of disseminating detailed 
information and intelligence. It covers the 
enemy situation and enemy operations, capabil- 
ities, vulnerabilities; characteristics of the area 
of operations; and counterintelligence. It does 
not contain details of friendly forces which 
may be of value to the enemy. Other intelli- 
gence documents such as technical] intelligence 
summaries, prisoner of war interrogation re- 
ports, translations of captured documents, and 
weather and climate summaries may be dlis- 
‘seminated as appendices to the PERINTREP. 
The PERINTREP is concise but complete and 
makes maximum use of sketches, overlays, 
marked maps, and annexes. The use of ab- 
breviations and unnecessary references to map 
coordinates are avoided. The format for a 
PERINTREP and an example are contained 
in FM 101-5. 


b. The PERINTREP is normally prepared 
at corps and higher echelons.. Corps may dis- 
pense with the PERINTREP if the situation 
does not permit timely dissemination. At field 
army, a PERINTREP is always issued. The 
PERINTREP is disseminated to the staff, ad- 
jacent units, and to the subordinate and higher 
headquarters at the next two higher and lower 
echelons. The period covered by the PERIN- 
TREP is prescribed by the next higher head- 
quarters. The period varies with the tempo of 
intelligence activities. In combat, a PERIN- 
~TREP normally is published every 24 hours. 
The beginning and end of the period is selected 
to permit dissemination of the PERINTREP 
in time for its use in daily planning. The 
PERINTREP is disseminated by the most suit- 
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able means considering its volume and urgency, 
usually by haison officers or messengers. °<- 


97. Weekly Intelligence Summary es: 


This report genezally follows the format: of 
a PERINTREP. It serves to highlight trends 
that are useful in planning future operations 
and in processing current information..: These 
reports may be issued at field army and higher 
headquarters. 


98. Imagery Interpretation Reports 


a. Information or. intelligence obtained by 
imagery interpretation is disseminated | by 
imagery interpretation reports. ‘The basic types 
of interpretation reports are spot reports (hot 
report, NATO), immediate reports, mission 
review reports, summary reports, detailed re- 
ports, and special reports. A detailed discussion 
and examples of these reports are contained in 
FM 30~—20 and TM 30-245. 


b. The spot report (hot report, NATO) . is 
rendered at the earliest possible time after the 
imagery is interpreted. It provides informa- 
tion in response to the specific purpose for 
which the mission was flown, or reports: any 
new developments vital to current operations. 
The report is disseminated to the operational 


units concerned by the most rapid communi- 


cation means available. 


—e@, The immediate report is a short epithet 


report produced in addition to, or in lieu of, 
a spot report (hot report, NATO) when— 


(1) A wide distribution is required, or © 


(2) The exact operational activity con- 
cerned was unknown at the time of 
the spot report, or 

(3) A permanent record of the report is 
desirable, or 

(4) Additional data on information trans- 
mitted in a spot report are requested. 


d. The mission review report is prepared on 
each imagery mission or sortie. It contains 
a resume of the intelligence items covered on 
an imagery mission or sortie. Mission review 
reports are prepared and disseminated by the 
Military Intelligence Bn, Air Reconnaissance 
Support, Field Army (MIB (ARS)) usually 
within 48 hours, in accordance with procedures 
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established by the field army. G2. Mission re- 
view reports provide a basis for order of prints 
or requests for the detailed BEDOECE described 
below. , as 

e.:: Summary reports consolidate information 
from earlier:imagery reports by category and 
time period, develop trends and patterns per- 
taining. to targets covered, and describe the 
current status.of the targets. These reports 
are valuable in acquiring targets deep in enemy- 
held areas. 
prepared by the MIB (ARS) as requested. 

‘f. Detailed reports give complete information 
on individual targets or areas for-use in stra- 
tegic and tactical planning. They contain de- 
tailed and precise information gained from 
thorough study of imagery and other intelli- 
gence sources. These reports are prepared as 
required at corps and higher echelons.’ 
 g. Special reports dre used to present in- 
formation not included in the above reports. 
Special reports usually thoroughly treat a sub- 
ject or-a group of related-subjects and normally 
require considerable time for completion and 
publication. | 
requned at corps and higher echelons. 


99. Prisoner of War Interrogation and Trans- 
lation Reports | 3 


These reports summarize, or report in full, 
the results of interrogation of one or more 
prisoners of war, and translations of extracts 
or summaries of.enemy documents. Informa- 
tion of immediate value is disseminated as a 
spot report. Other information is disseminated 
in the most convenient form considering the 
needs of the users. At corps and higher eche- 
lons, detailed reports of these types usually 
are distributed’ as annexes to the PERIN TREP 
. (par. 96). | 


100. Bombing, iil and Mortaring Re- 
_ ports 


Information of enemy bombing, shelling, or 
mortaring activity is initially disseminated by 
means of a BOMREP, SHELLREP, or MORT- 
-REP, as appropriate. Submission is a respon- 
sibility of the affected unit. Reports are rend- 
ered as normal messages and are transmitted 
by the fastest means available to the next higher 
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Summary reports are normally 


These reports are prepared as 


— ardized 


headquarters. Further dissemination of the in- 
formation is accomplished by the higher head- 
quarters as required. Initial report format is 
standardized and follows Standardization 
Agreement (STANAG No. 2008) (app. IT). 


101. Nuclear Burst and Biological or Chemi- 
cal Attack Reports 


a. Initial reports and followup data of enemy 
or unidentified nuclear bursts, or of enemy 
biological or chemical attack, are disseminated 
from the source level theoush intermediate 
headquarters to the highest headquarters prac- 
ticable by the most expeditious means available. 
Report format is standardized and follows 
Standardization Agreement (STANAG No. 
2103) (app. III). 


b. Initial and followup reports are evaluated 
at each headquarters and the results ‘are ap- 
propriately disseminated. The report format 
for dissemination of evaluated data is stand- 
ardized and follows Standardization Agreement 
(STANAG No. 2103) (app. ITI). | 


c. Warning of expected contamination from 
a nuclear burst or biological or chemical attack 
is disseminated by the first headquarters capa- 
ble of determining such information. A stand- 
report: following Standardization 
Agreement (STANAG No. 2103) is used (app. 
III). Paragraph 102 contains additional dis- 
cussion of means of disseminating radiological 
contamination information and intelligence. 


102. Rad: ological Contamination Estimates 
and Reports 


a. Radiological contamination seariation is 
disseminated by means of current or future 
contamination charts. The current contamina- 
tion chart is a plot of dose rate contours of 
operational interest extracted from the radia- 
tion situation map maintained by the CBRE. 
In future contamination charts, decay factors 
are applied to estimate the radiation situation 
at future times. Current and future contamina- 
tion charts are disseminated to interested staff: 
sections, agencies, and other headquarters. Con- 
tamination charts are prepared and dissemi- 
nated by the chemical element of the command. 


b. Fallout predictions from enemy or friendly 
use of nuclear weapons are prepared in the 
CBRE of the TOC or similar agency before and 
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after the burst. Fallout predictions are scale 
plots which indicate only the possible danger 
areas from fallouts; dose rates are not pre- 
dicted. The plots contain earliest times of 
arrival points. Radiation predictions are based 
on current or forecast meteorological data and 
actual or assumed ground zero, yield, height 
of burst, and cloud data. Fallout predictions 
provide information which is used as a basis 
for planning and estimating. Fallout predic- 
tions are distributed to interested staff officers, 


agencies, ad higher, adjacent, ane subordinate 
units (FM 3-12). . om 


103. ‘Weather Forecasts 


a. A weather forecast is a prediction of the 
weather conditions expected at a place, or with- 
in an area, or along a route at a specified future 
time, or during a specified period. The accuracy 
and reliability of weather forecasts depend upon 
such factors as characteristics of the area, avail- 
able weather data, reliability of weather com- 
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Altitude of tropopause in feet _____...____-----~_------------ eee 

Atmospheric pressure __.-._-_-__.-----~--------.i----------------- 

Cloud coverage—height and amount in general terms __.--_--------- i 

Cloud coverage—height in feet above ground and amount in eights 
OE SUS is stipe lS a ee ee ee lose 

Cloud decks thickness in feet ________.__-.-__-_-.--_------- +--+ -- Je 

Density altitude—information required established in local SOP estes }ece | -25 | Sesie-e: 


Frontal. conditions ..226.3ossc5 che cece cesses che eke eco Rear (envre eaeem (eves 
General wind pattern ____________________-.__------~------------ |---| % |---|--- | 
Precipitation, type, character, intensity, time of beginning, and ; | 
LUGO TG i ee ce ee X |X |X| xX 
Relative humidity—stated as low, medium, high ____.---...----~--- pe a oe ee 
Relative humidity—stated in percentages _.._.____------------~----~- Aeeelaoe| oe ok 


Temperatures in degrees centigrade, wind direction to nearest 10 
degrees, and windspeed to nearest 5 knots at 2,000-foot intervals | | | 
from surface to 30,000 feet _....--....-_....---------------------- oe oes ee oe 

Temperature in degrees centigrade, wind direction in tens of mils, | _ 
and windspeed to nearest knot, in 2,000-meter zones to: ae hos | 
YACCOIS 0 coos teh en te a ee ne ee ee ee 

Temperature ranges including freeze and thaw ~.-------~--------- Xj} XX), xX] X 

Terminal conditions at specified terminals-to include ceiling in feet 
above ground, airstrip visibility, precipitation, surface winds, | 
temperature, and dew point ____---.------_-_------------- oe sere aeet eee (eee 


Surface winds—general direction and speed _____--_------1.------- a SS. ee 
Visibility—in units of distance with restrictive elements ~_~..------ Xj} X] xX 
Weather phenomena to include items such as tornadoes, thunder- 

storms, squalls, blowing dust, blowing sand, and fog ~-____------- oho 


1Time of significant changes in weather elements should be given, when possible. fe 

2This forecast gives weather conditions along the forward edge of ine battle area. It should be subdivided, as appropriate, for the 
brigades, regiments, and battalions concerned. -_ _ 

3Information is for a specified route for a specific period. Additional ienvmation, required are altimeter settings at destination 
and alternate strip. 

4 At flight altitudes. 

5 Surface to 18,000 meters each 2 hours and surface to 32,000 meters ‘each 6 hours. 


_ Figure 7. Contents of weather forecasts.. 
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munications facilities; forecast period length, 
and the experience of the forecaster. Reliability 
of forecasts generally decreases as the forecast 
period increases. Weather forecasts are in coded 


(numerical) ; graphical (pictorial),:or written 


(plain language) format. Weather forecasts 
for use by troop units are usually in plain lan- 
guage form. Figure 7 indicates the coments 
of weather forecasts. : 7 


‘b. Forecasts are’ classified as short’ period, 
extended period, and long period. A short period 
forecast covers up to 48° hours in advance of 
the time of issue. Short period forecasts are 
also referred to by the length of the period 
covered; such as “12-hour,” 24-hour,” or “48- 
hour” forecasts. An extended period forecast 
covers a period of from 3 to 5 days; and a long 
period forecast ‘covers a period’ more than 5 
days in advance of the‘time of issue. 


ce. Because of the changing nature of weather © 


forecasts, especially. short period forecasts, 
timeliness is a critical factor in their dissemi- 


nation. Weather forecasts normally are trans- 


mitted by electrical means. 


d. The intelligence officer makes provisions 
for the dissemination of severe weather warn- 
ings. These special forecasts of hazardous 
weather are issued to enable units to take neces- 
sary action to prevent injury to personnel and 
damage to materiel. The type of weather for 
which severe warnings are issued’ depends upon 
the needs of the unit. Severe weather warnings 
usually. cover: tornadoes, thunderstorms, . dust 
or sand storms, extremely heavy: precipitation, 


freezing temperatures, winds above. specified. 


speeds, and freezing precipitation. Warnings 
are issued by the supporting air weather service 
detachment as requested. Flood warnings are 
the responsibility of the unit engineer. Severe 
weather warnings are normally disseminated as 
priority or operational immediate spot Eeports: 


104. Current Weather Repoits 7 


These reports contain information on exist- 
ing weather conditions or specific weather ele- 
ments. They may be oral, written, or graphic 
representations. They are made by Army avia- 
tors, field artillery target acquisition units, ar- 


tillery meteorological sections, and air weather 


service detachments. Other units furnish cur- 
rent weather reports as directed. .Reports of 
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current weather are used in connection with 
operations of aircraft or use of artillery; nu- 
clear weapons, CBR agents, and other activities. 
Normally, these reports are disseminated direct 
to the user by the collecting agency. 


105. Summaries of Weather and Climate 


a. These are information summaries used as 
a basis for other estimates and plans. Usually 
they are prepared by the supporting air weather 
service detachments as requested by the intelli- 
gence officer. The summaries are disseminated 
by intelligence documents such ag written anal- 
yses of the area of operations, intelligence 
estimates, and PERINTREPS. | 


b. A weather summary is a description of 
the weather at a point, along a route, or within 
an area during a specified recent period. 
Weather summaries are used in analyzing the 
effects of weather on recent operations and in 
estimating the effects of weather on future 


operations. They are required for engineer 


forecasts of streamflow, condition of ground, 


— and trafficability. Weather summaries have no 


prescribed form or content. Content is de- 
termined by the requester based on intended 
use. | | 


c. A climatic summary gives statistical data 
in terms of averages, extremes, and frequen- 
cies of occurrence for a specified period of time 
such as year, season, month, at a given. point, 
along a route, or within an area. Climatic sum- 


‘ maries are compiled from historical records ‘of 
' weather observations over long periods. Ap- 
pendix VI contains an example of.a climatic 


summary. 


106. Climatic Studies 


A climatic study is the analysis and interpre- 
tation of climatic information (climatic sum- 
mary) in the light of probable effects on op- 
erations. Climatic studies usually are prepared 
at corps and higher headquarters. Detailed 
climatic studies for strategic areas of the world 
are in the National Intelligence Survey. The 
supporting air weather service element, at the 
request of the intelligence officer, prepares cli- 
matic studies for specific studies to meet the 
particular requirements of. the command. Cli-. 


_Mmatic studies are disseminated on the same 
_ basis as weather and climatic summaries. 
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107. Technical 


Intelligence Bulletins and 
Summaries : 


Technical bulletins and summaries are pre- 
pared at corps and higher headquarters. These 
reports are used to disseminate the results of 
examination of enemy materiel. Bulletins 
usually deal with individual items, while sum- 
maries are broader in scope. They are dissemi- 
nated through command channels, technical 
intelligence channels, or technical service chan- 
nels depending upon the scope and nature of 
the contents. 


108. Order of Battle Books and Handbooks 


a. Order of battle books contain ‘lists, his- 
tories, code names, and other data on foreign 
units, and biographical data on foreign military 
personalities. | a 

b. Order of battle handbooks contain data 
concerning the political structure, military sys- 
tem and organization, and tactical doctrine of 
foreign nations. 

ce. Order of battle books and handbooks are 
usually prepared by the Department of the 
Army and theater headquarters. Field army 
may issue supplements to keep these documents 
current. | 


Section Ill. THE ANALYSIS OF THE AREA OF OPERATIONS 


109. General 


The analysis of the area of operations shows 
the effects of the characteristics of the area 
on the general courses of action that the enemy 
and friendly forces may adopt. The analysis 
includes use of intelligence to serve as a basis 
for development of specific friendly courses of 
action and enemy capabilities (courses of ac- 
tion) in the commander’s estimate, the opera- 
tions estimate, the intelligence estimate, and 
other staff estimates. The analysis is oriented 
on the mission of the command within limiting 
considerations such as operational environment, 
time, and boundaries. Appendix XI provides 
additional guidance on the analysis of the area 
of operations. 


110. Frequency of Preparation 


a. An analysis of the area of operations is 
required for each mission. It may involve the 
preparation of an entirely new analysis, or the 
updating of an existing but appropriate anal- 
ysis. 


b. An analysis of the area of operations is 
prepared before the mission is received, if a 
logical mission can be assumed based upon the 
known situation. Analyses based on assumed 
missions are reevaluated on receipt of the actual . 
mission. ~ 

c. Analyses usually require revision in light 
of the commander’s decision, the uncovering 
of new areas, and the receipt of additional or 
more accurate information. 


111. Form. of Presentation 


a. At corps and higher headquarters, the 
planning of projected operations requires the 
preparation of a written analysis. 

b. At division level and below, an abbrevi- 
ated content of the analysis is included in the 
intelligence estimate. As with the other con- 
tent of the intelligence estimate, this abbrevi- 
ated analysis normally is given orally. A writ- 
ten analysis at division level usually is prepared 
only for operations to be carried out a great 
distances. Amphibious or long-range airborne 
or airmobile operations are examples. 


Section IV. THE INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 


112. General 


The intelligence estimate is a study of the 
area of operations and the enemy situation. It 
includes use of intelligence to determine the 
influence of the area of operations and the 
enemy situation on friendly courses of action, 
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courses of action which the enemy can adopt 
and is most likely to adopt, and enemy vulner- 
abilities that may influence the selection of a 
friendly course of action. Appendix XII pro- 
vides additional guidance to assist in the use 
of information contained in the intelligence 
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estimate. FM 101-5 contains a form which, 
with minor modification, is applicable for oral 
or written estimates at all echelons. 


113. Frequency of Preparation 


The intelligence estimate is kept current. It 
reflects all available information and _ intelli- 
gence. All or selected portions of the intelli- 
gence estimate are presented by the intelligence 


‘officer as required by the commander, or as 


required by changes in the estimate which must 
be brought to the attention of the commander 
or other members of the staff. : 


114. Form of Presentation 
a. The intelligence estimate may be presented 


: _ Section V.. OPERATION 


115. Paragraph 1 of an Operation Plan or 
Order 


Intelligence is disseminated in paragraph la 
of operation plans and orders. Paragraph la 
may be a reference to an intelligence annex; 
a summary of the enemy situation necessary to 
understand the plan or order; or both. If an 
intelligence annex is ‘not published, reference 
is usually made to an appropriate current in- 
telligence document such as a specific INTSUM 
or PERINTREP. 


Section 


117. General 


a. Timely planning insures that sufficient 
quantities of suitable maps are available when 
and where needed. Map planning is governed 
by area of coverage, scales, and allowances for 
the maps required. The intelligence officer, 
the operations officer, and the unit engineer 
plan the unit map requirements. Based upon 
operational plans, the intelligence officer and 
the operations officer decide on the types and 
scales of maps to be used. The unit engineer— 
or, in the case of divisions, the support com- 
mand commander—advises on the availability 
of maps, including types and scales. Unit bound- 
aries are projected by the operations officer to 
indicate the area for which coverage is desired. 
For tactical units, this area usually extends 
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orally or in writing. A written’ intelligence 
estimate is prepared for projected operations 
when time is available, when dissemination is 
required and oral presentation is not feasible, 
and when a historical record is desired. Oral 
and written presentations are brief, consistent 
with adequacy of detail. | 


b. In oral presentations, maximum use is 
made of graphic aids such as terrain models, 
colored maps and overlays, charts, and graphs. 
Information and intelligence that is common 
knowledge or readily apparent from the graphic 
aids is not repeated. At appropriate points in 
the presentation, previously furnished intelli- 
gence or information which has not changed 
may be identified. 


PLANS AND ORDERS 


116. Intelligence Annex” 


The intelligence annex is a NATO standard- 
ized formal intelligence order that may accom- 
pany an operation plan or order. The first 
paragraph of an intelligence annex gives a 
summary of the enemy situation required. to 
understand the plan or order. The paragraph 
may refer to marked maps, enemy situation 
overlays, or current intelligence reports. 


Vi. MAPS 


forward to include at least the area of influence. 
It is desirable to include coverage of the area 
of interest. The unit engineer—or, in divisions, 
the support command commander—calculates 
actual map requirements based upon this in- 
formation and allowance tables (par, 120). 


b. The intelligence officer exercises staff 
supervision over all activities concerning mili- 
tary topographic surveys and maps, including 
their acquisition, reproduction, storage, and 
distribution. At echelons above division, the 
engineer is responsible for the procurement, 
storage, reproduction, and distribution of mili- 
tary maps and allied materials, to include trig 
lists and gazeteers. In divisions, procurement, 
storage, and distribution is a responsibility of 
the support command commander (FM 54-2). 
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118. Area of Coverage 


Map coverage is the number of sheets cf the 
same scale required to cover the terrain con- 
sidered and appropriate adjacent areas. A 
reserve unit requires coverage of the entire area 
of operations of its parent echelon and of 
adjacent areas as determined by the reserve 
unit’s mission. For computation purposes, a 
map sheet is required by a unit if more than 
20 percent of the area of the sheet is in the 
unit area of operations. Overlap is required 
for planning and coordination. The number 


of map sheets required at each scale is de- 


termined from a map index. The required map 
coverage is marked on the index, and the sheets 
included within the area are counted and listed 
by appropriate identification symbols. 


119. Map Scales 


Map scale requirements are influenced by the 
nature of the friendly force, character of the 
terrain, and type of operations. Small-scale 
maps are used for general planning and for 
strategic studies. Large-scale maps are used 
for technical and tactical needs. Maps covering 
the area of present and projected operations 
- are sufficiently large scale to provide the details 
required. Coverage outside the-unit area of 
operations usually is of smaller scale. 


120. Map Allowances 


a. Map allowances are based on tables pub- 
lished by theater or theater army headquarters 
or on those listed in FM 101-10. Tables specify 
types of maps and quantities authorized accord- 
ing to map scale and type of unit. These tables, 
used in conjunction with inventories of avail- 


_able maps, provide a distribution guide ar 


a particular type and scale map. 


b. An initial issue of maps is based upon 
the initial allowances set forth in the tables 
described above. It is the number of copies of 


map sheets, by type or scale, which units can . 


requisition without approval by higher peace 
quarters. 


c. A replenishment issue is based upon pre- 
scribed replenishment allowances. It includes 
authorized supplemental issues to cover normal 
losses. Replenishment requirements are calcu- 
lated by applying a percentage factor to the 
number of copies in the initial issue. Emergency 
issues are made as required to meet unforeseen 
needs. 3 


121. Map Distribution 


a. Changes in ection plans affect map re- 
quirements. The distribution system must re- 


‘spond rapidly to such changes if needed maps 


are to be provided in time. 


b. Distribution is influenced by the difficulty 
in issuing maps to individuals and small units, 
particularly in fast-moving operations; by the 
bulkiness of maps that makes it impracticable 
to supply them to individuals and small units 
for a prolonged operation; and by logistical 
limitations that prevent the maintenance of 
large reserves of maps. 


c. Paragraph 4 of the intelligence annex to 


an operation order lists the maps, including 


quantities and classification or scale, to be 


- furnished each unit for the operation; and in- 


structions concerning special requisitions and 
distribution. 
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CHAPTER 5 


COMBAT SURVEILLANCE; RECONNAISSANCE AND COUNTERRECONNAISSANCE, 
AND TARGET ACQUISITION 


Section |. COMBAT SURVEILLANCE 


122. General 

a. Combat surveillance is a principal means 
through which enemy objects and activities are 
detected. It encompasses all techniques of ac- 
complishing a continuous (all-weather, day and 
night) systematic watch over the battle areas 
to provide timely information for tactical 
ground operations. 


b. Ground surveillance is characterized by 
generally severe line-of-sight limitations, de- 
pendence upon terrain for movement routes and 
site locations, and a generally inadequate capa- 
bility of surface transport to displace surveil- 
lance means in time to be. responsive to 
immediate requirements in new areas. These 
limitations notwithstanding, ground surveil- 
lance is essential to all-weather, day-and-night 
surveillance of the battle area. 


c. Aerial surveillance is characterized by a 
capability to extend line-of-sight, nondepend- 
ence upon terrain for movement routes and site 
locations, and a capability to adjust to new 
requirements rapidly. The mobility of aerial 
surveillance platforms and their ability to op- 
erate at high elevations provide a capability 
to conduct surveillance over large areas or to 
adjust to new situations rapidly. Generally, 
visibility restrictions and inclement weather 
will reduce the effectiveness of aerial surveil- 
lance. Problems of coordination and control of 
the use of the airspace may impose limitations 
on the use of aerial surveillance. 


123. Combat Surveillance Requirements 


Within Field Army 


a. Division Requirements. At division level, 


surveillance requirements are characterized by 


the immediacy of operations. Continuous sur- 
veillance is required to detect or obtain infor- 
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mation of movements into or within the division 
area of influence, enemy dispositions, employ- 
ment of supporting weapons, electromagnetic 
radiations, nuclear explosions, CBR or air 
threats, weather, and topographical features. 
Periodic area surveillance is required for gen- 
eral information of the enemy and terrain to 


' supplement current general intelligence. Dur- 


ing fluid situations, continuous area surveil- 
lance is required. During static situations, 
periodic coverage of the area may suffice. 


b, Corps Requirements. At corps level, sur- 
veillance requirements are generated by both 
immediate and future operations. They are 
characterized by deep penetration of enemy 
territory and a general reliance upon aerial 
surveillance means. Continuous surveillance is 
required to detect or obtain information of 
movements of enemy reserves into or within 
the corps area of influence, location of enemy 
reserves and fire support weapons in the corps 
area of influence, missile attack, CBR and air 


attack, nuclear explosions, electromagnetic 


radiations, and weather. Periodic area surveil- 
lance is required for supplemental] information 
of the enemy and terrain required for planning 
the next operation. During fluid situations, 
continuous area surveillance is required to assist 
in determining the enemy’s course of action 
and the location of main efforts. In static situa- 
tions, periodic area coverage may suffice. 


c. Field Army Requirements. At field army 
level, surveillance requirements are character. 
ized by the depth of penetration required and 
a lesser need for continuous surveillance cov- 
erage. Enemy objects and activities subject to 
surveillance include movement and location of 
major reserves, long-range missile sites, com- 
mand posts and combat service support com- 


plexes, and electromagnetic radiations. Other 
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surveillance requirements include information 
of the terrain, weather, nuclear explosions; and 


contaminated areas. Normally, periodic sur-- 


veillance will suffice. The length of time between 
missions will vary with the situation. In fluid 
situations, continuous surveillance of given ac- 
tivities or objects for short periods may be 
required. . 


124. Combat Surveillance Means 


Combat surveillance means available to the - 


commander consist of personnel, such as pa- 
trols, forward observers, aerial observers, and 
specially trained units; and devices, such as 
optical instruments, battlefield illumination, air- 
craft, drones, cameras, radar, infrared, mag- 
netic, radiac instruments, chemical detector 
kits, and sound. 


125. Combat Surveillance Planning 


a. All surveillance means are integrated to 
provide for their effective application and co- 
ordinated use in covering the commander’s 
area of influence. This is particularly neces- 
sary in view of the ever- -increasing enemy capa- 
bilities to deny use of the airspace and to impair 


or to deny use of’ electronic detection and 
communications devices. 


b. In assigning orders and requests for spe-_ 
cific information, the capabilities of the surveil- | 
lance means available to collecting agencies © 


are considered in the same manner as the 
capabilities of other collection means. When the 
desired use of subordinate unit collection means 
is incompatible with the assigned mission of 
the unit to which the means belong, then the 


lowest subordinate headquarters controlling the - 


means may be placed under the higher com- 
mander’s control. For example, if the mission 
assigned to a division armored cavalry squadron 
does not permit use of certain ground radars 
of the squadron as desired by the division com- 
mander, the ,particular radar unit may tem- 
porarily be placed under division control. 


c. Detailed control, coordination, and super- 
vision are necessary to guard against gaps or 
similar deficiencies in the combat surveillance 
coverage of the area of influence. Provisions 
are made for inspections, reports, maintenance 
of patrol, reconnaissance and surveillance plans, 
and surveillance capability overlays. 


Section Il. RECONNAISSANCE AND COUNTERRECONNAISSANCE 


126. General 


a. Reconnaissance is a mission undertaken 
to obtain, through observation, information 
about the activities and resources of an enemy 
or potential enemy; and data concerning the 
weather, terrain, and other environmental fac- 
tors of a particular area. Observation includes 
use of sensory devices. Reconnaissance mis- 
sions may require combat operations. 


b. Counterreconnaissance operations are. 


measures taken to prevent or reduce the effec- 
tiveness of hostile reconnaissance. Offensive 
counterreconnaissance seeks out and ‘destroys 
enemy reconnaissance elements. Defensive 
counterreconnaissance denies enemy access to 
certain areas. Counterreconnaissance becomes 
more difficult as dispersion of units increases. 


ce. All units have reconnaissance and counter- 
reconnaissance capabilities and responsibilities. 
These responsibilities may be limited to short 
patrols or defensive counterreconnaissance 


&& 


measures during the conduct of normal mission 
activities, or they may extend to offensive op- 
erations involving specific reconnaissance or 
counterreconnaissance tasks. Certain units are 
specifically organized for such operations. 


d. Reconnaissance and counterreconnaissance 
cannot readily be separated. Effective recon- 
naissance helps security. Forces executing re- 
connaissance missions may simultaneously be 
employed on counterreconnaissance. Counter- 
reconnaissance activities also provide recon- 
naissance information. However, the order to 
the force must state which mission has priority. 
Because of these interrelationships, counterre- 
connaissance is discussed in this section rather 
than in chapter 6. 


127. Planning Reconnaissance Activities 


a. Reconnaissance plans are completed in ad- 
vance to give the executing units enough time 
to make their own preparations, conduct the 
reconnaissance, and report the results by the 
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specified deadline. Adjacent and supporting 
units concerned are informed of reconnaissance 
plans to insure coordination. .Where appropri- 
ate, plans include provisions for interrogating 
participating personnel after the reconnaissance 
has been completed. 


b; Only missions within the capabilities of 
reconnaissance agencies are assigned to. them. 
Missions: are specific. Broad generalizations 
such as “report strength and disposition of the 
enemy” are avoided. The specific time that the 
information is desired ‘or. the latést time that 
the information will be of valué is included 
in the order or request. More than one mission 
may be assigned to one agency.at a given time. 
In such cases, definite priorities are stated. 
128. Control-of Reconnaissance Activities 

The intelligence officer plans and coordinates 
reconnaissance. Hé participates with the op- 
erations officer in -planning reconnaissarice in 
force and reconnaissance by fire to insure that 
these activities: result in the collection of the 
required information. Thé intelligence officer 
consults with the operations officer on the avail- 
ability of troops; he consults with the entire 
staff to insure coordination of reconnaissance 
activities with other activities. Reconnaissance 
planned. by subordinate units is coordinated to 
avoid duplication of effort and conflicts. of in- 
terest. Night reconnaissance requires the high- 
est degree of coordination and control. 


129. Principles of Conducting Reconnaissance 


The reconnaissance techniques used by the 


_combat arms are described in branch field man- . 


uals. The principles for reconnaissance patrol: 
ling are to— 


a. Gain Surveillance. Contact re Soon As 
Possible and Maintain it Continuously. Ground 
reconnaissance elements gain and maintain ob- 
servation of the enemy; and by workirig con- 
tinuously to the front, flank, and. to the rear, 
determine the location, identification, disposi- 
tion, and strength of the enemy force, and the 
approach of enemy reinforcements. Army avia- 
tion is used to assist ground reconnaissance. 


b. Maneuver Freely in Conformity with Op- | 


erations. Patrols and reconnaissance units ma- 
neuver freely and keep pace with the activity 
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of the enemy. Recontiaiseance units orient on 
the enemy and not on other friendly elements. 
Reconnaissance of other portions of the as- 
signed area, in addition to canalized routes such 
as roads, valleys, and ridge lines, will result in 
procurement of rnaximum information. 


¢. Fight Only When Necessary to. Gain In- 
formation: Reconnaissance is conducted: prefer- 
ably by stealth and observation of the enemy 
without his knowledge. Combat is resorted to 
only when. necessary to prevent destruction or 
capture, when prisoners are desired, or when 
the mission requires combat. to obtain. the de- 
sired information. Reconnaissance. forces are 
provided with the means to accomplish their 
mission by close combat if necessary. 


a. Report All Items of Information As Soon 
As Possible Even If Negative or Seemingly Un- 
important. All information is reported as soon 
as possible. Much information has importance 
that is not obvious at the time of its collection: 
Negative information shows where the enemy 
is not going, or where he is not located, at a 


given time. 


130. Principles of Counterreconnaissance 
‘a. The principles of couriterreconnaissance 
operations are as follows: 
(1) ‘Operations are ‘adjusted to and ori- 
| ented on the friendly forces being 
screened. 
(2) Enemy reconnaissance elements are 
destroyed or neutralized by combat. 
(3) Screening forces. are echeloned 
depth to.provide mutual support 3 
- to limit penetrations by enemy recon- 
naissance elements. 


b. ‘The counterreconnaissance screen prevents | 
enemy reconnaissance forces from entering 
certain areas or places. A counterreconnais- 
sancé screen may be moving or stationary de- 
pending upon the activities of the force being 
screened. 


1 31. Agencies 


a. Ground reconnaissance agencies consist of 


. personnel manning ground observation posts 


or surveillance devices, elements of all arms, 
and units especially organized or designated 
to perform ground reconnaissance. Infantry, 
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armor, and engineer elements are suited for 
patrolling. Armored cavalry reconnaissance 
units are suited for reconnaissance deep in 
enemy areas. The depth at which reconnais- 
sance patrols may operate in enemy-held areas 
is increased by the use of helicopters and other 
transportation means to deliver and retrieve 
patrols. The ability of ground patrols to pro- 
duce timely information depends in part upon 
their mobility and upon their communications 
means for transmitting information and re- 
ceiving new instructions. 


b. Ground units specifically organized for 
reconnaissance include the— 


(1) Ground surveillance section in each 


infantry .battlion headquarters and 
headquarters company and rifle com- 
anes : nak 

(2) Ground surveillance section in each 
tank company. 

(8) Armored cavalry pene in each oak 
battalion. 

(4) Reconnaissance or armored cavalry 
platoon in each infantry battalion. 

(5) Armored cavalry Squadron ° in each 
division. 

(6) Armored cavalry regiment in the type 

2 corps and type field army. | 


. @, Aerial reconnaissance agencies are dis- 


cussed in paragraphs 140 and 141. 


section Ill. RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE AND BY FIRE 


132. Reconnaissance in Force 


A reconnaissance in force is a limited ob- 
jective operation by a force to discover and 
test the enemy’s dispositions and strength, or 
to develop other intelligence. If the enemy 
situation must be developed along a broad front, 
a reconnaissance in force may be conducted 
using strong probing actions to determine the 
enemy situation at selected points. The size 
of the force used is of such strength as to 
cause the enemy to react sufficiently to disclose 
his location, dispositions, and strength. Re- 
connaissance in force operations may result 
in unacceptable losses, may disclose the com- 


mander’s ultimate intentions, or may provoke 
an unwanted general engagement. -When the 
enemy possesses appropriate nuclear delivery 
means, the risk of presenting a profitable target 
may outweigh the value of the information 
desired. 


133. Reconnaissance by Fire — 


This is a reconnaissance method in which fire 
is placed on a suspected enemy position to 
destroy camouflage or to cause. the enemy to 
react either by movement or by return of the 
fire. The enemy reaction permits observation 
of his locations, dispositions, and strength. | 


Section IVY. ne RECONNAISSANCE 


134. General 


a. Aerial/air reconnaissance, using any type 
of air vehicle, is an effective and generally 
reliable means of penetrating deep into enemy 
territory and rapidly securing information on 
terrain and enemy activities over large areas. 


6b. Aerial/air reconnaissance is frequently 


executed in conjunction with ground recon- 
naissance of enemy forward areas. It is useful 
in selecting routes for ground reconnaissance 
agencies and in locating enemy forces which 
delay or endanger long-range patrols or arm- 
ored reconnaissance elements. It also is used 
to confirm and obtain additional information of 
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activities and installations detected by ground 
reconnaissance/surveillance.. 7 


c. Aerial/air reconnaissance missions include 
visual observation, permanent record image 
(photo, infrared, radar, electromagnetic, inter- 
cept), electronic intelligence, weather, and ra- 
diological survey. 


d. Aerial/air reconnaissance may be = re- 
stricted by adverse weather conditions and 
enemy air defense measures. 


e. FM 30-20 discusses in detail aerial surveil- 


lance-reconnaissance in the field army, to in- 
clude procedures in requesting support. 
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135. Visual Aerial Surveillance | 

a. Visual aerial surveillance is defined as the 
gathering of information through observation 
by aircraft crews. Current information of the 
enemy and the area of operations ¢an ‘be’ ob- 
tained rapidly by this means. The value of 
visual aerial surveillance lies in the speed with 
which -information of: fleeting targets can be 
relayed’ to friendly units capable of attacking 
those targets. There are five general types of 
visual aerial surveillance: area search, specific 
search, route reconnaissance, artillery adjust- 
ment, and contact reconnaissance. . 


_b. Much information is: eollected by a tae 
and experienced observer; however, he is 
limited by the speed and vibration of the air- 
craft, the distance from which he must observe 
(visual acuity), enemy air defense and con- 
cealment measures, and poor visibility. Many 
limited by the speed and vibration of the air- 
be overcome by use of sensory devices to verily 
and supplement visual sightings. — 


136. Permanent Record Imagery Reconnais- 
sance 


Permanent record imagery is essential be- 
fore, during, and after operations. All com- 
manders require information concerning the 
location and disposition of the enemy. Aerial 
imagery can normally meet this requirement 
by providing. recorded images which are stud- 
ied, analyzed, and interpreted by trained image 
interpreters. Such analysis is more detailed 
and more accurate than that derived from 
visual observation. The use of permanent rec- 


ord imagery requires sensory and recording 


equipment of various degrees of complexity. 
The time lag between acquisition and interpre- 
tation of permanent. imagery may reduce or 
negate the value-of. information collected con- 
cerning transient and fleeting targets. Perma- 
nent imagery: may be obtained through use 
of— 


a. Cameras—-the general types of coverage 
are shown i in figure 8. 


b, Emission detectors (light ‘aad heat in the 
infrared portion of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum). - 


C. Radar. | 
d. Electromagnetic intercept devices « 
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137. Electronic Intelligence Reconnaissance 


Electronic intelligence reconnaissance is the - 


collection of information of the location and 
purpose of enemy noncommunication electro- 


magnetic radiation emitters. It is sometimes 
known as “ferreting.” The information col- 
lected is used to— 

a. Determine the enemy electronic order of 
battle. 

b. Determine the most effective counter- 
measures. | 


138. Weather Reconnaissance 


Weather reconnaissance by the tactical air 
force is the action taken to obtain weather data 
over areas where weather reports are not avail- 
able. Weather reconnaissance is accom- 


- plished— 


a. To obtain eather data for use in prepar- 
ing weather analysis and forecasts. These 
missions fall into two Beneral classes as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Suneauied missions which make 
weather observations, to include at- 
mospheric soundings at predetermined 
locations and at scheduled times. 

(2) Unscheduled ‘missions to investigate 
doubtful weather conditions that will 
affect the battle area. 

_b. To obtain special reports of weather con- 
ditions along the routes to,.and in, the vicinity 
of targets for proposed air operations. These 
reports are required to permit immediate op- 
erational decisions such as diversion, change 
of flight track, or cancellation of mission. 


139. Use of Radar and Infrared Devices in 
‘Air Reconnaissance 


a. Portrayal methods used by radar and 
infrared devices include scope presentation for 
instantaneous viewing, imagery recording for 
retention and detailed study, and transmission 
of a ground station. Airborne radar and infra- 
red sensory devices are particularly valuable 
during periods of poor visibility. 

b. Airborne radar, in drones or manned 
aircraft, can provide acceptable imagery during 
periods of darkness and in conditions of light 


_rain, smoke, haze and dust. It is valuable as 


a moving target indicator. Information. thus 
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Special cover. © 


| Mapping cover. 


(1) (2) (3) | —  «@) (5) (6) 
Photo 
coverage ‘ Major uses Types of photos | Area of coverage Frequency a Distribution 


Basic cover. General intelligence require- | Usually vertical Projected areas of As necessary to show sea-| Normally requested by field 
ments, such as basic in- stereo pairs. ‘operations. sonal changes. army which makes auto- - 
formation on terrain, ; — a matic initial distribution 
routes of communication, | to subordinate units ac- 
and enemy activities. a | cording to areas of . in- 

Planning Operations. : : terest. 
| Mapping. fe | Supplementary issues are 
| | made as the campaign pro- 
gresses. 
See FM 101-10 for typical 
allowances. 

Tactical cover. Conduct of current tactical | Usually vertical Unit area of influence | As. required by the tactical | Normally requested by divi- 

operations. stereo pairs. and specified por-| situation, terrain charac-| sions and high headquar- 
Target acquisition. tions of the unit] teristics, and other varia- ters. 
| area of interest. bles. At times, daily cover-; See FM 101-10 for typical 


age of only portions of the allowances. 
battle area is required. In| — 

moving situations, only 

coverage specified areas 

and immediate objectives 

may be required. 


Study of specific targets or | As required. As required. As required. | As required. 
objectives for information . 
for immediate require- 
ments and for specific plan- 
ning. | 
Preparation and revision of | Usually small scale | As required. _ | As required. Normally requested by corps 
maps. — : vertical stereo and higher headquarters 
pairs.* | } and distributed to topo- 
graphic units. 


* Often supplemented with large scale photos of culturally developed areas. 


Figure 8. Types of aerial photographic coverage. 
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obtained must be supplemented by use of other 
means, such as visual observation and photog- 


raphy, which can better determine the nature — 


of the activity detected by the radar. Airborne 


radar can cover large areas quickly. Side-look- — 


ing airborne radars can operate from behind 
the forward edge of friendly dispositions. Air- 
borne radar is dependent upon line-of-sight and 
may be detected and jammed or spoofed. 

ec. Airborne passive infrared and thermal 
detection devices are valuable in penetrating 
camouflage and collecting information at night. 


As with airborne radar, the information ob- | 
tained by these devices must be corroborated _ 


by other means, such as visual observation and 


photography, which can better determine the 


nature of the detected activity. Airborne pas- 
sive infrared and thermal] detection devices can 


cover large areas quickly but are currently 


limited to line-of-sight coverage and use of 
ground-based tracking and plotting systems 
to locate the detected activities. Passive infra- 
red and thermal detection devices are invulner- 


able to countermeasures but are susceptible to 


enemy deception measures. The effectiveness 
of these devices is reduced by fog, clouds, and 
precipitation (FM 30-20). 


Section V. eta al RECONNAISSANCE AGENCIES 


140. Army Aviation 


a: Army observation aircraft perform day — 
and night visual, photo (limited night photo), 
radar, infrared, and radiological survey mis- ~ 
sions. Currently, drones perform photographic . 
missions; they have a potential use for radar ~ 
and infrared surveillance and radiological sur- _ 


vey missions. The depth to which Army avia- 
tion can penetrate into the enemy area depends 
on the characteristics of available aircraft and 
the enemy air defenses. Army aerial recon- 


naissance missions provide information faster 


than air reconnaissance missions performed by 
supporting Services. Requests for Army aerial 


reconnaissance missions by units or agencies — 


not ‘having aviation in direct support, or for 
missions beyond the capabilities of direct sup- 
port aviation, are coordinated by the G2 Air 
(FM 30-20). 


b. Army observation aircraft radio communi- 
cations permit— 3 


(1) Immediate Seaver ssion of informa- 
tion to combat - battalions, brigades, 


separate battalions or task forces, and . 
to division, corps, or field army head- 


- quarters. 


(2) In-flight diversion of aircraft to 


higher priority missions, and requests 
for adjustment of artillery fires. 


(3) Direction of close offensive air sup- 
port. | 


(4) Use of a radio relay station for ground 
reconnaissance elements. 
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141. Supporting Services 


a. Tactical reconnaissance wings of a tactical 
air force (TAF) of the Air Force normally 
support Army operations. Air reconnaissance 
wings support the field army from dispersed 
airfields. The reconnaissance wings include 
both reconnaissance-fighter type and reconnais- 
sance-bomber type aircraft. Reconnaissance- 
bomber type aircraft normally provide night 
photographic, radar photographic, weather, and 
limited visual reconnaissance information. In- 
formation on significant sightings made during 


all reconnaissance missions is transmitted in 


flight over the TAF tactical air observation net 


- which is monitored by the spot report receivers 
at Army units and appropriate Air Force agen- 


cles. TAF high performance reconnaissance 
aircraft, with fighter cover when required, can 


‘perform air reconnaissance missions over the 
forward areas as well as at great distances 


beyond the forward edge of the battle area. 


6. Naval and Marine Air. may provide re- 
connaissance support of all types nOr Army 
units. 

(1) Navy and Marine carrier-based .air 
reconnaissance support is normal in 
amphibious operations. The Navy/ 
Marine Corps system for requesting 
and coordinating air reconnaissance 
requests 1s used. | 

(2) In all other types of operations, Navy 

and Marine air reconnaissance sup- 
port may be used when aircraft car- 
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riers or other air facilities are within 
range. Usually, Navy and Marine air 
reconnaissance activities are coordi- 
nated by the tactical air force; normal 
Army-Air Force request and coordi- 


nating procedures are used. In some 


cases, Navy and Marine air units may 
provide direct support to Army units 
in accordance with specially estab- 
lished procedures. 


(83) Because of limited imagery reproduc- 
tion facilities on aircraft carriers, 
Army reproduction elements may be 
required with naval air reconnais- 
sance units. Imagery may be delivered 
to Army units by Navy, Marine, or 
Army couriers. Army imagery in- 

. terpreters and liaison officers are nor- 
mally located with supporting Navy 
or Marine air reconnaissance units. 


Section VI. TARGET ACQUISITION 


142. General 
a. Target acquisition is that part of intelli- 


gence activities which involves accurate and — 


timely detection, identification, and location of 
ground targets for the purpose of target anal- 
ysis, target evaluation, and effective employ- 


ment of weapons. Target acquisition results | 


from applying information collected from all 
sources and agencies to a special purpose. 
Target acquisition and other types of informa- 
tion-gathering differ in degree rather than in 
kind. 


b. Detection determines the existence or pres- 
ence of the target. Identification determines the 
nature, composition, and size of the target. 
Location consists of determining the three- 
_ dimensional positions of the target with respect 
to known points or weapons, i.e. with respect 
to a common grid. Location requires, greater 
accuracy for target acquisition purposes than 
for general intelligence purposes. 


c. Target intelligence must be sufficiently 
detailed to permit an evaluation of the target’s 
importance in relation to the mission of the 
command. 


d. Target intelligence must also be suffi- 
ciently detailed to permit analysis to determine 
the most effective weapon for use against the 
target. | 


143. Target Acquisition Planning 


a. Early in the planning stage of an opera- 
tion, a list of potential targets is developed. 
Such factors as mission, information of the 
enemy, characteristics of the area of operations, 
and enemy tactics and practices are studied to 
select areas in which targets are probable. 
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b. The collection effort insures systematic 
combat surveillance to detect targets. Areas 
of particular importance to operational plans 
are subjected to more intensive surveillance 
than other areas. 


c. The target acquisition effort is then di- 
rected toward securing information to verify, 
identify, accurately locate, or disprove the pres- 
ence of suspected targets. This is accomplished 
by assigning suitable collection task to collec- 
tion agencies. | 


'd. The collection worksheet, observation 
plans, air reconnaissance plans, and patrol 
plans are used to assist in coordinating the 
target acquisition effort. 


144. Requirements for Precision 


a. The effectiveness of the attack on a target 
will depend largely upon the accuracy, complete- 
ness, and timeliness of target intelligence. 


b. Target analysts require specific target area 
information to include location, size; shape, 
concentration, vulnerability, recuperability, and 
permanence. The degree of accuracy and com- 
pleteness of this information influences the 
validity of the target analysis. 


c. Collection agencies must be impressed with 
the requirement to provide complete and accur- 
ate target information in order to satisfy the 
needs of specific users. 


145. Requirements for Timeliness 


a. Timeliness in acquiring targets is abso- 
lutely essential. The enemy will try to avoid 
presenting lucrative targets, and those that are 
presented will be made as transitory as possible. 
Timely acquisition will help to reduce our re- 
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action time between target buildup and weapon 
delivery. 


-b. To insure timeliness in target seicaien: 


subordinate commands may be required to re- . 


port information directly to intelligence ele- 
ments of the tactical operations center or to 
an appropriate fire support or fire support co- 
ordination agency of the highest headquarters. 
Such direct reporting is limited to specific items 
of information. Reporting agencies insure that 
their own headquarters are informed when 
direct reports are rendered out of channels. 


146. Requirements for Dissemination 


a. Target acquisition is dependent upon a 
flow of information which provides direction 
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to the acquisition effort. A SHELREP can 
focus attention. along a particular azimuth or 
in a general area. A PW interrogation report 
can provide a general location for concentrated 
target acquisition effort.. Without such bits and 
pieces of information, target acquisition must 
become, in effect, combat surveillance. Con- 
sequently, the general considerations discussed 
in paragraph 90 are particularly important 
to a successful target acquisition effort. 

b. Highly accurate target acquisition informa- 


_ tion is particularly valuable for general intelli- 


gence purposes. Thus, information acquired 
by target acquisition, though obtained pri- 
marily for use in the attack of targets, should 
receive thorough consideration for dissemina- 
tion to higher, lower, and adjacent commands. 


CHAPTER 6 
COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 


Section I. INTRODUCTION 


147.. General 


Counterintelligence is essential to the success 
of any military operation. The element of sur- 
prise in military operations depends not only 
upon reliable intelligence and rapidity of move- 
ment, but also upon efficient counterintelligence. 
Also, by denying information to the enemy and 
thereby decreasing his ability to use his combat 
power effectively, counterintelligence aids in 
reducing the risks of a command. 


148. Counterintelligence Measures 


a. Passive counterintelligence measures con- 


ceal information from the enemy. They in- - 


clude measures such as secrecy discipline, se- 
-eurity of classified documents and materiel, 
communications and electronics security, move- 
ment control, censorship, camouflage, use of 
concealment, and electronic countercounter- 
measures. Passive counterintelligence meas- 
ures generally are readily standardized in the 
unit SOP regardless of the specific nature of 
the unit mission. 


b. Active counterintelligence measures ac- 
tively block the enemy’s attempts to gain in- 
formation or to engage in sabotage or subver- 
sion. They include counterreconnaissance, 
counterespionage, countersabotage, countersub- 
version, and the use of smoke to deny enemy 
observation. Active counterintelligence meas- 
ures vary with the mission of the unit. 


149. Counterintelligence Agencies | 


a. The individual soldier is the ultimate coun- 
terintelligence agency.. Passive counterintelli- 
gence operations depend upon his ability to 
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carry out proper security, camouflage, and ob- 
servation and reporting procedures in his daily 
activities; to evade the enemy if-isolated; and, 
if captured, to resist enemy interrogation, ad- 
here to the code of conduct, and escape if 
possible. Also, evaders and. recovered U.S. 
prisoners of war are valuable counterintelli- 
gence. agencies for information. concerning 
enemy intelligence activities. including subver- 
sion. 


b. The intellivence oepy (INTC) contains 
the Army’s counterintelligence specialists. In 
the field army, counterintelligence. specialists 


‘are assigned to the military intelligence com- 


pany (counterintelligence) of the military in- 
telligence battalion and the counterintelligence 
sections of corps and division military intelli- 
gence detachments (FM 30-9 and FM 30-17). 


c. All units are, in effect,-counterintelligence 
agencies as they must implement appropriate 
counterintelligence measures to deny the enemy 
information of their activities, locations, and 


dispositions. Some units, such as U.S, Army . 


Security Agency units and censorship units, 
have specialized counterintelligence functions 
arising from the nature of their missions. Every 
staff officer and subordinate commander must 
be cognizant of the counterintelligence aspects 
of his particular activity. 


d. Other Federal agencies, including the 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, the Air Force Office of 
Special Investigations, and the Department of 
State perform certain counterintelligence func- 
tions that assist Army counterintelligence op- 
erations. 
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Section Il. COUNTERINTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


150. General 


Counterintelligence operations are: - classified : 
generally as operations pertaining to military 
security; civil security; port, frontier, and ° 


travel security ; censorship ; and special opera- 
tions. 


a. Military security counterintelligence op- | 


erations include both passive and ‘active coun- 
terintelligence measures taken by a. command 
to protect.itself from espionage, enemy observa- 
tion, subversion, sabotage, or surprise. Typical 
measures encompass security discipline, safe- 


guarding: of classified information: and equip- 


ment, security of troop movements, neutraliza- 
tion of counterintelligence targets in tactical 
operations, use of passwords, and special han- 
dling of escapees, and evaders. 


b. Civil security counterintelligence opera- 
tions includeall the counterintelligence activi- 
ties affecting the civilian population of the 


area. These operations are extensive in com-- 
mands with large territorial responsibilities, in 


heavily populated areas, and in cold war situa- 
tions. Typical civil security counterintelligence 
measures: are control. of circulation of per- 
sonnel, . censorship, security screening of ci- 
vilian labor, monitoring of suspect political 
groups, and industrial plant protection.. 


 ¢, Port, frontier, and travel security counter- 

intelligence. operations. consist of the special 
application of military and civil counterintel- 
ligence measures-to the control of airports, sea- 
ports,. land and sea frontiers, international air 
boundaries, and all nonmilitary travel into and 
out of a theater of operations. Typical of such 
operations are military travel-permit systems, 
sea and land frontier patrols, and security 
screening and control of one (legal 
daily frontier crossers). — 


d. Censorship i is the Svamination and cag 


of all types of communications other than cer- © 


tain exempted official communications for the 
purpose of preventing information of value 
from reaching the enemy, as well as for col- 
lecting information. of value to the United 
States.or its allies. 


e. Special operations include the specialized 
employment of active and deceptive counter- 
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intelligence techniques and procedures in the 
conduct of secret operations against hostile and 
unfriendly intelligence organizations and activi- 
ties. Type operations include the compilation 
and dissemination of counterintelligence target 


-data and operation of special interrogation cen- 


ters for processing captured enemy agents. 
151. Division . 

a. Counterintelligence at division lével is 
primarily concerned with denying target infor- 
mation to the enemy. Of particular concern are 
military security measures for the neutraliza- 
tion of enemy target acquisition efforts directed 
toward locating nuclear weapons systems.. To 
the extent possible, division counterintelligence 
measures are reduced to SOP’s. 

b. Counterintelligence operations at division 
level may include internal security measures 
and counterintelligence coverage of the area for 
which the division is responsible, Activities ap- 
propriate for supervision by the division coun- 
terintelligence branch and performance by — 
INTC (CI) specialists may include~ 

(1) Military security measures which en- 

_ compass personnel, document, and 
physical security to provide’ internal 
security to the division headquarters, 
communications centers, and other 

division installations and areas. This 
includes: counterintelligence surveys, 
inspections, checks, and personnel se- 

_.eurity investigations. 

(2) Screening of refugees, linecrossers, 

. and PW of eunen ees in- 

. terest. 

(3) Neutralization and Scatoitation: to the 
extent possible, of counterintelligence 
targets assigned to the division and 
targets of opportunity. Typical tar- 
gets include enemy intelligence agents, 
installations utilized’ by enemy intel- 
ligence, counterintelligence or para- 

.military organizations, enemy com- 
‘munications media, selected enemy 
personnel in the political and scientific 
fields, records and files of intelligence 
and counterintelligence interest, and 
white-list personnel, 
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ce. Counterintelligence specialists are not or- 
ganic to divisions. A counterintelligence section 
composed of specialists is organic to the mili- 
tary intelligence detachment normally attached 
to.a division. The senior officer of the counter- 
intelligence section is usually designated chief 
of the counterintelligence branch of the G2 sec- 
tion and, as such, is responsible to the division 
G2 for the implementation and execution of the 
division counterintelligence effort. 


d. Frequently, situations may arise that are 
beyond the capability of the counterintelligence 
section. An example is the security screening 
of an abnormally large influx of refugees into 
the division area or of an unusually large num- 
ber of high-priority counterintelligence targets. 
In such cases, counterintelligence augmentation 
personnel may be requested by the division G2 
from the augmentation pool maintained under 
the control of the INTC(CI) group at theater 
army level. See FM 30-17 for details of aug- 
mentation. 


152. Corps 


a. Counterintelligence operations at corps 
generally are the same as at division except for 
the greater number of units and the larger 
areas involved. In addition, corps counterintel- 
ligence operations are concerned with long- 
range as well as current operations. Field army 
will normally delineate the scope of the long- 
range counterintelligence operations for sub- 
sequent implementation by the corps counter- 
intelligence branch. Activities appropriate for 
supervision by a corps counterintelligence 
branch may include military security, civil se- 
curity, frontier and travel security, and cen- 
sorship operations. ; 


b. INTC(CI): operations at corps level may 
differ from those at division level. Normally, 
corps has no area responsibility; therefore, the 
counterintelligence section of the military intel- 
ligence detachment attached to corps confines 
its activities to internal] security functions of 
the corps headquarters and to any other se- 
curity functions that are related to the corps 
mission and fall within the mission and func- 
tions of the INTC. However, there may be in- 
stances when, because of nuclear battlefield con- 
ditions, independent actions, or an increase in 
the workload and responsibilities of the field 
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army military intelligence company (CI), the 
corps counterintelligence section may be called 
upon to expand its normal operations to include 
area coverage or to engage in counterintel- 
ligence operations that are normally the respon- 
sibility of field army and division counterintel- 
ligence specialists of the INTC. 


c. When, because of conditions mentioned 


_ before, corps counterintelligence section opera- 


tions are expanded, augmentation personnel 
from theater army INTC(CI) group may be 
requested by the corps G2 for temporary assign- 
ment to the corps counterintelligence section. 


153. Field Army — 


a. Field army counterintelligence operations 
are similar to those of corps and divisions. Op- 
erations are broader in scope because of the 
greater number of units and the larger area in- 
volved and because of the requirement for 
longer-range planning. The territorial respon- 
sibilities of the field army usually result in more 
extensive counterintelligence operations per- 
taining to civil security and special operations 
than is true at lower echelons. Field army coun- 
terintelligence operations pertaining to civil 
security are based upon support of tactical op- 
erations as well as later transfer of territorial 
responsibility to TALOG. | 


b. The field army frequently conducts coun- 
terintelligence operations within corps areas. 
Such activities are coordinated with the corps 
intelligence officer to avoid conflict and dupli- 
cation of effort. 


ce. Counterintelligence specialists of the mili- 
tary intelligence company (CI) of the military 
intelligence battalion assigned to field army 
may be called upon by the field army G2 to im- 
plement counterintelligence measures and op- 
erations that are related to the mission of the 
field army and fall within the scope of the 
operational activity engaged in by counterintel- 
ligence elements of the INTC in tactical opera- 
tions. 


d. Normally, one field office of the military 
intelligence company (CI) will be located at 
each army corps area. Other field offices will be 
so located as to maintain effective counterintel- 
ligence coverage in the remaining field army 
area. The military intelligence company (CI) 
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may be strengthened as necessary by augmen- 
tation personnel from the INTC (CI) group at 
theater army. 


154, Army Group 


Army group has no ieeriteral responsibilt: 
ties and conducts only such counterintelligence 
operations as apply to army group headquar- 


ters. Counterintelligence. plans of army group ~ 


are usually general in nature and take the form 
of policy. guidance to coordinate counterintel- 
ligence operations of subordinate units. Major 
emphasis is placed upon security of military op- 
erations. This involves considering enemy ac- 
tivities which threaten military security and the 
necessary civil and military security counter- 
measures. Counterintelligence operations in 
support of the army group cover those of sub- 
ordinate units. Deception plans usually are as- 
signed to subordinate units for execution. 


155. Logistical Commands 


a. Counterintelligence is a major activity of 
the intelligence operations of logistical com- 
mands. Denying the enemy information of the 
supplies, service installations, nuclear weapons 
systems, and transportation and communica- 
tion means, and their protection against sabo- 
tage, are vital to the accomplishment of the 
logistical command’s mission. The large ter- 
ritorial responsibilities of the theater army 
logistical command headquarters require exten- 
sive counterintelligence operations of all types. 
Although the scope and emphasis vary, coun- 


terintelligence procedures of logistical com- 


mands are similar to those at tactical head- 
quarters. 


b. Logistical command counterintelligence 
measures and operations are relatively passive 
in nature; however, the importance of the se: 
curity of the logistical command cannot be over- 
emphasized. To assist the logistical commander 


in the implementation of his counterintelligence - 


responsibilities, theater army INTC (CI ) group 


organizes counterintelligence regions and field — 


offices within the area of the logistical com- 
mand, These counterintelligence regions and 
field offices remain under the operational con- 
trol of the theater army INTC(CI) group for 
effective theater-wide area coverage; however, 
there is close and continuing coordination at all 
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times between the logistical. commander and 
the INTC (CI) group through the counterintel- 
ligence regional offices. The = logistical com- 
mander may call upon the INTC(CI) elements 
within his area to recommend and test security 
measures for the safeguarding of installations, 
materiel, staging and marshalling areas, and 
lines of communications; and to give any other 
assistance of a specialized nature which falls 
wan the mission of the INTC. 


156. Theater Army 


a. Theater army usually delyzates its ter- 
ritorial responsibilities to the field armies and 
to theater army logistical command headquar- 
ters (TALOG). Except for sécurity of the 
theater army headquarters and for missions not 
suitable for assignment to subordinate com- 
mands, theater army counterintelligence activi- 
ties are usually confined to the coordination 
and supervision of operations of subordinate 
commands and the administrative control of 
counterintelligence specialist personnel as- 
signed to the theater. Essentially, theater army 
coordinates and supervises een een carn 
operations by— 

(1) Publishing policy. statements and di- 
rectives. 

(2) Planning and supervising the assump- | 
tion of counterintelligence control of 
army rear areas by TALOG, Coor- 
dination usually is direct between. the 
armies and the advance logistical com- 
mands (ADLOG) of TALOG, 

(3) Supervising the activities of subor- 
dinate commands to insure complete 
counterintelligence coverage. 

(4) Planning the procurement of counter- 
Antelligence specialists. 


b. The theater army commander exercises 
operational control of the INTC(CI) Group 
assigned to the theater army through his 
ACofS, G2. Elements of the INTC (CI) Group 
may be utilized as needed by the G2 to recom- 
mend and test security measures within the 
theater army headquarters and to provide any _ 
other counterintelligence support needed by 
theater army consistant with the mission of 
the INTC(CI). An example of this type of sup- 
port to the theater commander would be long- 
range, theater-wide, speical operations which 
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necessitate centralized control of the INTC (CI) 
Group by theater army. 


c. The INTC(CI) Group normally has coun- 
terintelligence area coverage responsibilities up 
to the rear of the combat zone and must be 
prepared to assume area coverage responsibility 
for former combat zone areas as the combat 
zone moves forward. The group may be or- 
ganized into subordinate region, field, and 
resident offices, as required. All of these offices 
remain under the direct operational control of 
the group commander, although they may be so 
located as to support communications zone ele- 
ments at all levels. Close liaison and rapid in- 
terchange of requirements are essential. 


157. Theater Army Civil Affairs Command 


Theater army civil affairs command head- 


quarters is concerned with internal headquar- 
ters security and with providing policies, guid- 
ance, and supervision of counterintelligence 
operations pertaining primarily to civil security 
and civil aspects of censorship and port, fron- 
tier, and travel security. These operations 
usually are carried out by subordinate civil 
affairs units, field armies, and logistical com- 
mands (FM 41-10), 


158. Theater Army Air Defense Command 


Theater army air defense command head- 
quarters is concerned with interna] headquar- 
ters security and with providing policies, 
guidance and supervision. Counterintelligence 
operations within the theater army air defense 
command are concerned primarily with mili- 
tary security, with emphasis upon protection of 
weapons and target acquisition means. 


Section lil. COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PLANNING AND ORDERS 


159. General 


a. Counterintelligence planning is based on 
enemy capabilities to obtain information of 
friendly activities. Counterintelligence plan- 
ning develops appropriate countermeasures to 
prevent the enemy from learning of those 
friendly dispositions. and activities which dis- 
close the intentions of the command or which, 
if disrupted, would imperil the accomplishment 
of the mission. | 


b. Planning the counterintelligence measures 
for, and support of, any operation is concurrent 
with the planning and conduct of the operation. 
It begins with the inception of the operation 
plan and continues until the operation is com- 
pleted. The procedures used in counterintel- 
ligence planning generally are similar to the 
planning of the collection effort described in 
chapter 2. 


160. Counterintelligence Estimate 


a. The counterintelligence estimate is an 
evaluation of the enemy’s intelligence, sabotage, 
and subversive capabilities to determine the 
relative probability of enemy adoption of these 
capabilities; it includes the effects of these ca- 
pabilities on friendly courses of action. How 
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effectively existing counterintelligence meas- 


ures can counter enemy capabilities is con- 
sidered, and the need for additional measures or 
increased emphasis on certain measures is 
determined. | : 7 


b. The estimate is based on knowledge of the 
order of battle of the enemy units and agencies 
that collect intelligence information and con- 
duct sabotage and subversive activities. Of 
specific interest are organization, training, 
equipment, doctrine, techniques, and deploy- 
ment of these units and agencies. 


c. Written counterintelligence estimates are 
rare at corps and division; they are common at 
field army and logistical commands in the com- 
munications zone.. With minor modifications, 
the intelligence estimate form is suitable for 
counterintelligence estimates. Usually, the 
counterintelligence estimate is prepared for the 
intelligence officer by the chief of the counter- 
intelligence branch of the intelligence section. 
A counterintelligence estimate form is shown at 
appendix VIII. 


161. Counterinielligence Measures Work- 
sheet 


Based upon the conclusions reached in the 
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UNIT: 


Period covered: From 


(1) (2) (3) 


Phases or periods Categories of 


of operation 


counterintelligence |measures to be 
operations involved | adopted 


Counterintelligence 


To: 


(4) 5 | (5) 
| Instructions regarding 
entries in columns (3) 


Agencies responsible for execution of | and (4), notes for 


counterintelligence measures future action, and 
staff coordination 


Me€AaASuUures. 


Figure 9. Counterintelligence measures worksheet form. 


counterintelligence estimate, the counterintel- 
ligence measures worksheet is prepared or 
revised. This worksheet, which is similar to the 
intelligence collection worksheet, is an essential 
aid in counterintelligence plannning and is the 
basis for preparing counterintelligence orders 
and requests. Figure 9 shows a suggested coun- 
terintelligence measures worksheet form. Cate- 
gories of counterintelligence operations in- 


volved, column 2, are listed to insure complete- 


ness in planning. A partially completed coun- 
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terintelligencé’ measures worksheet is shown at 
appendix IX. | : 


162. Counterintelligence Plan | 
The counterintelligence plan is a systematic 

listing of all the counterintelligence measures 

to be carried out by a command, indicating the 


agencies. responsible for the execution of each 


task. It is prepared from the counterintel- 
ligence measures worksheet and, when com- 
pleted becomes an appendix to the intelligence 


annex to the operation order or as paragraph 


4 of the intelligence annex (FM 101-5). 
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CHAPTER 7 


INTELLIGENCE ASPECTS OF SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS, SPECIAL 
OPERATIONAL METHODS, OR SPECIAL PURPOSE OPERATIONS 


Section 1. GENERAL | 


163. Introduction © 


a. ‘The intelligence operations described in 
the previous chapters are generally applicable 
to any military operation. However, certain 
aspects of intelligence operations receive in- 
creased emphasis depending upon the limita- 
tions and requirements of unusual characteris- 
tics in the operational environment. 


b. Unusual characteristics in the operational 
environment are of two general types. One is 
concerned with special environmental condi- 
tions such as extremes of weather or terrain. 
The other is the result of special operational 
methods such as airborne, amphibious, and air- 
mobile operations; or operations for specialized 


purposes such as cover and deception, psycho- 
logical operations, and counterinsurgency op- 
erations. 


c. This chapter discusses intelligence aspects 
of these unusual characteristics and provides 
references for more detailed coverage. 


164. Use of Strategic Intelligence in Special 
Operations | 


Strategic intelligence is used extensively in 
planning for special operations, particularly 
those to be conducted in a distant area. Stra- 
tegic intelligence used for this purpose is con- 
firmed and supplemented by combat intelligence 
as soon as practicable. 


Section Il. EXTREMES OF WEATHER AND TERRAIN 


165. General 


a. Operations in extremes of weather and 
terrain depend upon a detailed knowledge of the 
terrain and climatology of the area of opera- 
tions. The collection of information of the 
extreme characteristics of weather, together 
with the determination of the effects of these 
extremes on both friendly and enemy broad 
courses of action, is a prerequisite to the initia- 
tion of an operation. 


b, Operations in extremes of weather and 
terrain affect intelligence operations by creating 
special intelligence requirements and by gen- 
erally impeding collection and dissemination of 
information and intelligence. Specific intel- 
ligence requirements and problems posed by 
extremes of weather and terrain are discussed 
in certain field manuals of the 3l-series. Para- 
graphs 166 and 167 point up significant intel- 
ligence considerations. : | 
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166. Extremes in Weather 


a. Provision must be made for frequent 
weather forecasting and for rapid dissemina- 
tion of forecasts to the lowest echelons. Fore- 
casts must include special items of particular 
significance to the military operation. Wind 
velocity in northern operations is extremely 1m- 
portant because of its use in determining the 
windchill factor. In mountain operations, 
storms of all types are critical factors in the 
conduct of operations. Weather forecasts and 
forecasting capabilities must be responsive to 
these special conditions. Additional equipment 
or units may be required to meet the need: 


b. Extremes in weather affect intelligence re- 
quirements concerning enemy capabilities. Spe- 
cific information of the enemy’s capabilities for 
moving cross-country and for living and fight- 
ing for prolonged periods in extreme weather 
is an essential intelligence requirement. 
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c. Preplanning is necessary to minimize the 
effects of weather extremes on intelligence col- 
lection efforts. Extremes of cold or heat affect 


the operation of surveillance devices; prolonged | 


periods of darkness reduce the effectiveness of 


visual] and photographic capabilities; and sud- .. 
den storms place.limitations on all combat sur- .- 


veillance operations. 


167. Extremes in Terrain 


a, Extreme terrain increases the magnitude’ 


of the effort required to collect needed informa- 
tion. This is caused as much by terrain ob- 
stacles to collection as by the more detailed in- 
formation required because of the extreme ter- 
rain variations, Jungle areas require close 


Section Ill. 

168. Airborne Operations 
a. The production and dissemination of in- 
telligence are influenced by the following con- 


siderations enara Cet istie of airborne opera- 
tions: 


(1) Planning is centralized: 

(2) Higher headquarters provide most of 
the information and intelligence for 
airborne units during the penne 
phase. -s 


(3) Terrain analyses” are more detailed 


and require, special emphasis. upon 
areas suitable for drop zones and land- 
ing zones for assault aircraft. 


(4) Weather information must be broader 
in scope and more detailed; weather 
forecasts must be more frequent than 
for ground-based operations. 

(5) Secrecy measures are stringent and 
rigidly enforced. However, intelli- 
gence . disseminated to subordinate 
units is as extensive and detailed as 
time permits. 


b. Certain enemy capabilities receive special 
emphasis.. Examples are his capability to em- 
ploy nuclear weapons, chemical] and biological] 
weapons,. and airstrikes against the airborne 
force in the departure area, en route, and in the 
objective area; his armor capability; and his 
air defense capabi lity (FM 57-10). 


c. Intelligence techniques peculiar to air- 
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examination in order to penetrate the jungle 
cover; mountainous regions limit observation, 
especially when the high ground cannot be 
occupied; and northern regions or deserts are 
conspicuous by their lack of easily identified 


-and located terrain objects. | 


b. Generally, areas of axtrenie beeen lack 
geodetic and map coverage. This creates a re- 
quirement for greater detail in the collection of 
terrain information. 


c. Early examination and evaluation of the | 
collection efforts required, and prior planning 
and preparation will minimize collection prob- | 
lems during the conduct of the military opera- 
tion. 


SPECIAL OPERATIONAL METHODS 


borne operations include the epapneation of the 
landing area intelligence study. and the enemy 
airfield summary. 


169. Airmebile Operations 


a. Intelligence requirements characteristic of 
airmobile operations or requiring emphasis in- 
clude terrain analyses of landing. areas, de- 
tailed and frequent weather forecasts, and ac- 
curate locations of enemy air defense installa- 


tions, 


b, The determination of air avenues of ap- 
proach and landing zones is a major require- 
ment. Normally, this requirement cannot be 
fully accomplished by ground reconnaissance. 
For areas immediately in front of the FEBA, 
information can be obtained from the units in 
contact. Visual and photo aerial reconnaissance 
is employed in-the objective area and in other 
areas beyond the-capabilities of the units in 
contact. 


170. Amphibious Operations 
a. Special considerations that affect intelli- 
gence requirements for amphibious operations 
include the following: — 
(1) Length of time elapsing between the 
initiation of planning and the execu- 
tion of the operation. 


(2) Dependence upon higher echelons HOE 
information and intelligence. 


(3) Lack of opportunity for supplemental 
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ground reconnaissance prior to initia- 
, tion of landing. 


(4) Difficulty in dissemination of intelli- 
gence during the initial stages of the 
landing. 


bs Intelligence pounremients that receive spe- 


cial emphasis include information about beaches 
and the terrain inland to the beachhead line, in- 


cluding obstacles and demolitions on beaches — 


and under water; weather conditions; and cur- 
rent information of the enemy situation just 
prior to and during the assault landing (FM 
31-12). 


Section IV. SPECIAL WARFARE 


171. General 


Special warfare embraces al] the military 
and paramilitary measures and activities re- 
lated to unconventional warfare, counterinsur- 
gency, and psychological operations. | 


172. Unconventional Warfare 


Intelligence requirements at all command 
levels concerned with the conduct of unconven- 
tional warfare operation encompass the entire 
spectrum of intelligence. | 


a. Guerrilla Warfare. 


(1) Coordination for intelligence and 
.  counterintelligence activities in. sup- 
port of guerrilla forces is normally ac- 
complished’ by the Joint Unconven- 
tional Warfare Task Force (JUWTF). 
When a JUWTF is not established, 
coordination may be accomplished 
through an unconventional warfare 
section within the J3 staff division of 
the unified or specified command. 
When the area: of influence of the field 
‘army (or other conventional . force 
commander) ° over laps. a guerrilla war- 
fare area, operational control of the 
guerrilla forces concerned is passed to 
the appropriate force commander. 
Coordination for intelligence and 
counterintelligence activities in sup- 
port of the guerrillas is then accom- 
plished through the G2 of the head- 
_ quarters staff: 

(2) Intelligence ‘requirements are char- 
acterized by the scope and detail neces- 
sary for effectiveness. They are pri- 
marily directed toward Re 

which— 
(a) Provides a thorough background 
knowledge of the operational area to 
include an ‘intimate understanding 


of the eatieenoud population within 


_ the operational] area and an evalua- » 


tion of their resistance potential. 
(6) Aids in determining political trends. 
(c) Aids in determining enemy activi- 
ties and capabilities, 
~(d) Supports guerrilla psychological ¢ Op- 
erations. 
(e) Supports the expansion of guerrilla 
_ operations. | _ 
(f) Provides weather data. 


(3) The use of guerrilla forces as collec- 
‘tion agencies for commanders of the- 
ater and component forces is re- 

stricted by communications limita- 
tions. The security of guerrilla forces 
dictates restrictions on radio traffic 
and,. consequently, the amount of in- 
telligence that can be provided. This 
‘limitation notwithstanding, guerrilla 
' forces. are ideally suited to contribute 
to the theater intelligence effort— 
' chiefly target acquisition and damage 


assessment (FM 31-21 and FM ore, 


21A). 
be Evasion and Escape. 


(1) Information and intelligence of the 
area of operations and enemy proce- 
‘dures and techniques are required for 
an effective evasion and escape pro- 
| gram. | 

(2) Information on the area of operations 
is ‘collected using normal collection 
. methods. Specific requirements in- 
clude information on usable routes, for 
escapees and evaders, cover and. con- 
cealment, sources of water and sub- 
sistence, areas to be avoided, areas 
_ safe for use as removal areas, borders, 
and the attitude of the local population 
according to social, ethnic, religious, 

and economic groups, if possible. 


ee? 
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(3) Requirements concerning enemy pro- 
cedures and’ techniques in countering 


collected primarily by interrogation of 


_ gees, escapees, and evaders. 
(4 


, ~~ 


with the operations officer, analyzes 
information and intelligence and as- 


sists the operations officer in devising | 
He coor-_ 


escape and evasion plans. 
dinates counterintelligence measures 
to support the plans, and assists in the 
intelligence aspects of evasion and 
escape training. : 

(5) Details on evasion and escape are ae 
‘cussed in FM 21-77. : 


c, Resistance. 


(1) Intelligence requirenients iecnerally 
parallél ‘those for guerrilla warfare. 
Forces involved are underground re- 
sistance elements primarily involved 
in covert actions for the purpose of 


\ 
i3 ‘| 


reducing the military, economic, psy-— 


chological, or political potential of the 
enemy. Coordination of intelligence 
and counterintelligence activities are 
more difficult because of the absence 
of a normal organization, adequate 
communications, and centralized con- 
trol. ; , 


(2) Resistance elements are a potential 
source of information and intelligence. 
However, practical limitations paral- 
leling but exceeding those for guerrilla 
operations’ create obstacles that re- 
quire careful planning’ and utmost 
secrecy (FM 31-21 and FM nae 


1 73. Counterinsurgency 


a. Accurate, detailed, and. timely inteiliesnce 
is essential to successful counterinsurgency op- 
erations. The nature of the enemy, the tactical 
deployment of troops, and the presence of both 
friendly and hostile civilians in the area dic- 
tate modification of normal collection proce- 
dures. 


b. Intelligence activities are sharacteried by 
extensive coordination with, and participation 
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the evasion and escape ‘operation are. 


knowledgable prisoners’ of war, refu- 


The intelligence officer, in consultation ' 


in, police-, detection-, and penerationsty Pe oper- 


ations such as— 
(1). Search and seizure. 
(2) Establishment and operation of check- 
| points and roadblocks. 
(3) Documentation of civilians, 
(4) Censorship. 
(5) Physical and electronic : surveillance of 
suspects and meeting places. 
(6) Maintenance of extensive dossiers. 
(7) Intensive interrogation. 


Intensive effort is required to expose, 
oe destroy, or neutralize the irregular 
force intelligence. system. Counterintelligence 
operations are complicated by the degree of 
reliance that must be placed on local organiza- 
tions and individuals, the diffiéulty in distin- 
guishing between friendly and hostile members 
of the population, and political considerations 
which will. frequently hinder proper counter- 
intelligence operations. Often a larger number 
of intelligence and counterintelligence personnel 
is needed than would ‘be required for normal 
combat operations (FM 31-15). 


174. Psychological Operations 


a. Psychological operations at the tactical 
level are concerned with immediate short-range 
plans and operations aimed at enemy frontline 
troops and civilians in the area, and the civilian 
populace in the tactical area of interest. 


b. Intelligence requirements for planning 
pertain to the capabilities, vulnerabilities, and 
probable courses of action of the civilian popu- 
lace in the area; attitudes and predispositions 
of social, ethnic, religious, and economic 
groups; and information and analysis of atti- 
tudes of enemy forces such as confidence in 
leadership, troop response to physical condi- 


tions, feeling toward the military situation and 


military leaders, and attitude. toward sur- 


render.. 


C. Requirements during fagtieat operations 
include all of the above and, in addition, detailed 
information on the physical appearance and 
environment of the enemy soldier, his equip- 
ment, and other information such as nicknames 
of commanders and the best time for making 
loudspeaker broadcasts (FM 33-5 and FM 
101-5). - 
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Section V. SPECIAL PURPOSE OPERATIONS 


175. Tactical Cover and Deception 


a. Tactical cover and deception plans are 
based on knowledge of the enemy’s psychology 
and intelligence capabilities. To prepare a 
deception story, information and intelligence of 
the following are necessary: enemy means of 
collecting information and the capabilities of 
these means; how the enemy processes informa- 
tion to include what he considers to be indica- 
tions; at what enemy command level action is 
taken on the deception story ; and the personali- 
ties of the enemy intelligence officers and com- 
manders who. can be expected to act on the 
deception story. This information and intelli- 
gence is derived in part from studies of enemy 
procedures and order of battle of enemy units 
that collect and process information. 


b. To execute tactical cover and deception 
operations, it is essential to have intelligence on 
the progress of the operations. Early warning 
of enemy suspicions that a deception operation 
is being used against him also is required. This 
information and intelligence is produced by the 
use of normal collection means and special use 
of communications, intelligence, and covert 
agencies. 


c. Part of any tactical cover and deception 
plan is the denial of certain information to the 
enemy. Security of cover and deception plans 
and operations are supported by counterintel- 
ligence measures, Information on every phase 
of tactical cover and deception plans and oper- 
ations is disseminated on a need-to-know basis. 
To safeguard this information, special proce- 
dures such as restricted areas, security checks, 
Special passes, and special handling of docu- 
ments and equipment are established. 


d. Continued success of tactical cover and 
deception operations depends in part upon con- 


vincing the enemy that his failure was due to. 


faulty evaluation of information. To accom- 
plish this, the normal pattern of intelligence 
activities is continued during and after tactical 
cover and deception operations. See FM 31-40 
for further details. : 


176. Electronic Warfare (EW) 


a. The intelligence aspects of EW encompass 
both communication and electronic intelligence. 
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(1) Communication intelligence ¥ 
(COMINT) comprises all measures 
taken to obtain information through 
the intercept of communications other 
than foreign press and propaganda 

7 broadcasts. : 

(2) Electronic intelligence (ELINT) 
comprises the collection (observing 
and recording) and technical proc- 
essing of information on foreign non- 
communication electromagnetic radia- 
tions that emanate from sources other 

than nuclear detonations. 


6. Information and intelligence are required 
of enemy offensive and defensive electronic 
means, including types of equipment, locations, 
place and purpose in the enemy order of battle, 
and operating frequencies, All available collec- 
tion agencies are used to secure this informa- 
tion and intelligence. Such agencies include 
technical intelligence detachments and those 
intelligence agencies supporting the field army 
which are capable of gathering the necessary 
technical data. These data, once gathered and 
interpreted, are used to plan electronic counter- 
measures (ECM) using existing equipment, or 
for developing new ECM equipment to fill the 
particular requirement. _ 


ec. The overall implications of active coun- 
termeasures must be carefully considered in 
planning EW operations. COMINT can be a 
lucrative source of intelligence. The undesirable 
effects of jamming on communications intelli- 
sence sources are weighed against possible di- 
version of enemy resou('ces to evade the 
jamming. The immediate tactical] advantages 
to be gained by interference in the enemy’s 
command and control system are also con 
Sidered. | : 

d. FM 24-150 contains details on electronic 
warfare. 


177. Chemical and Biological Operations 


a. The enemy’s chemical and biological ca- 
pabilities and the effects of chemical or biologi- 
cal agents on the area of operations are con- 
sidered in analyses of the area of operations, 
intelligence estimates, and collection plans. The 
surprise with which chemical and biological 
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agents can be used and the difficulties involved 
in the immediate detection of their use—but 
particularly verification of a biological attack— 
make indications of the use of these agents an 
important element in intelligence collection 
planning. od . 

b, The unit counterintelligence plan includes 
measures to prevent the enemy from learning 
ot our intentions regarding the use of chemical 
or biological agents. - 

c. Effective use of chemical and biological 
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weapons requires information and intelligence 
of targets and target areas for attack by our 
forces. Predictions are required as to the effects 
of the characteristics of the area of operations 
on the use of chemical and biological weapons. 
Specifically, information is required on the 
effects of wind speed and direction, tempera- 
ture, terrain, the degree of humidity, and the 
amount of precipitation on the use of chemical 
or biological agents. See FM 3-5, FM 3-10, 
FM 3-10A, and FM 3~130. 
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CHAPTER 8 


INTELLIGENCE TRAINING AND INTELLIGENCE STANDING 
OPERATING PROCEDURES 


sper rn Up ts i 


Section |. INTELLIGENCE TRAINING 


178. General 


Intelligence training, including counterintel- 
ligence training, is given to all personnel. Per- 
sonnel whose primary duties are concerned with 
intelligence are given additional training ap- 
propriate to their assignments. 


179. Conduct of Intelligence Training 


a. Intelligence training is integrated with 
other training except for specialized subjects 
and orientation. It is not conducted as a sepa- 
rate activity distinct from all other training. 


b. Intelligence training emphasizes speed of 
collection and processing of information and 
the extension of collection activities to the depth 
of the area of influence of the unit. 


c. In training exercises, units should be pro- 
vided with the intelligence means normally re- 
quired during combat operations. Realistic 
training situations requiring the use of these 
means should be provided. 


180. Responsibilities 


a. All commanders are responsible for the 
intelligence training of their units. All staff 
officers are responsible for the intelligence 
training of their staff sections. 


b. The intelligence officer, in coordination 
with the operations officer, exercises staff super- 
vision of intelligence training within the com- 
mand. He prepares the intelligence training 
program, conducts intelligence schools, super- 
vises intelligence training, conducts tests, and 
assists lower units in obtaining training aids 
and qualified instructors. He informs the opera- 
tions officer of the time needed for intelligence 
training and requirements for facilities, train- 
ing aids, and instructors. Close coordination 
between the intelligence officer and other mem- 
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bers of the staff helps insure the integration of 
intelligence training with other training. 


ec. Unit training in reconnaissance and the 
collection of information is planned and super- 
vised by the intelligence officer in coordination 
with the operations officer. Orders. directing 
unit intelligence training are issued by the op- 
erations officer in the name of the commander. 


181. Specialized Intelligence Instruction - 
Methods 


a. The methods of instruction prescribed by 
FM 21-5 are applicable to specialized intelli- 
gence training. In most cases, specialized intel- 
ligence training is best accomplished by cen- 
tralized instruction. 


b. A system of intelligence schools within 
the command helps establish standard practices 
throughout the command. 

(1) A. theater-level intelligence school 
should be established for instruction 
of all officers and selected noncommis- 
sioned officers assigned to intelligence 
duties. Instruction should be area 
oriented and should interpret the ef- 
fects of conditions peculiar to the com- 
mand and the area of operations on 
intelligence functions and procedures. 
Division-level schools should be estab- 
lished for instruction of all officers 
and selected noncommissioned officers 
assigned to intelligence duties. Sub- 
ordinate units conduct intelligence 
schools to train their regularly as- 
signed intelligence personnel and those 
of their subordinate units. These 
schools are conducted by unit intelli- 
gence officers, with the assistance and 
under the supervision of the intelli- 
gence officer of the division or com- 
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parable unit. Instructors should pref- 
erably have attended the school estab- 
lished at the next higher level. 


c. Training is not concluded with the com- 
pletion of the division-level and subordinate 


intelligence schools; rather it is conducted on 


a continuous basis and is perfected by integra- — 


tion with on-the-job and other training. 


182. Intelligence Training and Maneuvers — 


a. Intelligence play in maneuvers should be 


designed to furnish realistic training in every 
aspect of combat intelligence. The use of Ag- 
gressor as a maneuver enemy improves realism 
and helps make commanders, staffs, and troops 
conscious of the enemy as a real opposing force. 


b. Intelligence measures used in maneuvers 
include aerial surveillance, ground reconnais- 
sance, use of surveillance devices, safeguarding 
military information, use of camouflage and 
camouflage discipline, restrictions on the use 
of communications, identification of aircraft, 
radiological monitoring, reporting of nuclear 
bursts, detecting and reporting chemical and 
biological attacks, preparation and distribution 
of photos as supplements to maps, and the 


requisition and distribution of maps. 


c. Intelligence training should include train- 
ing individuals to understand weather elements 
and to effectively use weather information. 
The effects of weather upon tactical operations, 
personnel, weapons, equipment, terrain, and 
movement should be emphasized. 


“Section Il. INTELLIGENCE STANDING OPERATING PROCEDURES 


183. Section SOP: = /i-- 


The intelligence officer prepares the SOP for 
the routine activities of the intelligence section. 
The format and content of the SOP wil] depend 
upon the level of command, the nature of the 
operations, and the desires of the intelligence 
officer (FM 101-5). 
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184, Command SOP 


The intelligence officer usually prepares that 
portion of the command SOP that pertains to 
intelligence activities. A form for a command 
SOP is contained in FM 101-5. An example 
of a division SOP is contained in FM 61-100. 
Intelligence entries therein can be used as a 
guide in the preparation of the intelligence 
portion of a command SOP. 
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CHAPTER 9 


ORDER. OF. BATTLE 


(To be pubiished). 
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FM 


1-15 
1-100 

825 

3-10 

FM 3-10A 
3-12 

FM 3-130 
5-20 

5-80 

6-15 
6~20-1 
11-30 
11-40 
19-30 
19-40 
20-60 
21-5 

21-6 
21-26 
21-30 
21-31 
21-40 
21-77 


(C) FM 21-77A 
(C) FM 24-150 


FM 
FM 


(8) 


FM 


(S) 
FM 


30-7 

30-9 

FM 30-9A 
30-10 

FM 380-15 
30-16 


(C) FM 30-17 


FM 
FM 
FM 
FM 
FM 
FM 
FM 
(C) 
FM 
(S) 
FM 


30-20 
30-28 
30-101 
30-102 
30-108 
81-15 
31-18 

FM 31-20 
31-21 

FM 31-21A 
31-30 
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Aviation Battalion:Infantry, Airborne, Mechanized and Armored Divisions 
Army Aviation 
Chemical, Biological, and Radiological (CBR) Operations 


_ Chemical and Biological Weapons Employment 


Chemical and Biological Weapons Employment (U) 
Operational Aspects of Radiological Defense 


U.S. Army Chemical, Biological, and Radiological (CBR) Intelligence (U) 


Camouflage, Basic Principles and Field Camouflage 

Engineer Intelligence 

Artillery Meteorology 

Field Artillery Tactics 

Signal Corps Technical Intelligence 

Signal Corps Pictorial Operations 

Physical Security 

Handling Prisoners of War 

Battle Field Illumination 

Military Training 

Techniques of Military Instruction 

Map Reading 

Military Symbols 

Topographic Symbols 

Small Unit Procedures in Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical Warfare 
Evasion and Escape 

Evasion and Escape (U) 

Electronic Warfare (Ground Based) (U) - 
Combat Intelligence Battle Group, Combat Command and Smaller Units 
Military Intelligence Battalion, Field Army 

Military Intelligence Battalion, Field Army (U) 

Terrain Intelligence 

Interrogation (U) . 

Technical Intelligence 

Ceunterintelligence Operations, Intelligence Corps, U.S. Army 
Aerial Surveillance—Reconnaissance, Field Army 

Armed Forces Censorship (Army) 

Aggressor, The Maneuver Enemy 

Handbook on Aggressor Military For ces 

Aggressor Order of Battle 

Operations Against Irregular Forces 

Long Range Patrols, Division, Corps and Army 

Special Forces Operational Techniques (U) 

Guerrilla Warfare and Special Forces Operations 

Guerrilla Warfare and Special Forces Operations (U) 

Jungle Operations 
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(C) FM 31-40 
FM 31-71 - 

FM 381-72 

(CM) FM 32-5 
(S) FM 82-10 
FM 338-5 

FM 41-10 

FM 44-1 

FM 55-8 

FM 57-10 

FM 57-35 

FM 61-100 

FM 100-1 
FM 100-5 
100-10 
100-15 

FM 101-5 
101—10-series 
101-—31-series 
FM 105-5 

FM 110-101 

DA Pam 108-1 
DA Pam 310-series 
(C) DA Pam 381-1 
TC 5-9. 

JCS Pub 1 

JCS Pub 2 

(C) AR 10-122 
AR 95-51 

AR 320-5 

AR 320-50 

AR 350-30 

AR 350-225 

AR 380-5 

(C) AR 381-100 
AR 881-115 

AR 604-5 


AR 604-10 

SR 550-25-1 

TM 38-210 

TM 3-240 

TM 5-545 

TM 380-245 

TM 30-246 

STANAG No. 2008 
(Edition No, 2) 

STANAG No. 2022 
(Edition No. 2) 

STANMAG No. 2078 

STANAG No. 2076 
(Edition No, 2) 
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Tactical Cover and Deception (U) 

Northern Operations 

Mountain Operations 

Communications Security (VU) | | 

United States Army Security Agency in Support of a Field aeny (U) © 

Psychological Operations 

Civil Affairs Operations 

U.S. Army Air Defense Employment 

Transportation Intelligence 

Army Forces in Joint Airborne Operations 

Airmobile Operations 

The Division 

Doctrinal Guidance (U) 

Field Service Regulations, Operations 

Field Service Regulations, Administration 

Field Service Regulations, Larger Units 

SOFM, Staff Organization and Procedures 

SOFM, Organization, Technical and Logistical Data 

Nuclear Weapons Employment 

Maneuver Control 

Intelligence: Joint Landing Force Manual 

Index of Army Motion Pictures, Film Strips, Slides, and Phono-Recordings 

Military Publications Indexes 

Combat Intelligence Field Army 1965-1975 (U) 

Near Infrared Night Vision and Detection Equipment and its Application 

Dictionary of United States Military Terms for Joint Usage 

Unified Action Armed Forces (UNAAF) 

United States Army Security Agency (U) 

Aerial Observer Training 

Dictionary of United States Army Paris 

Authorized Abbreviations and Brevity Codes 

Code of Conduct 

Survival, Evasion and Escape Training 

Safeguarding Defense Information 

Counterintelligence Corps; Mission and Employment (U) 

Counterintelligence Investigative Agencies 

Investigation and Clearance of Personnel for Handling Cryptologic, Top 
Secret, Secret and Confidential Material and Information 

Military Personnel Security Program oe 

Retention of War Trophies and Registration of War Trophy Firearms 

Fallout Prediction 

Field Behavior of Chemical Agents ‘a 

Geology and Its Military Application 

Photographic Interpretation Handbook 

Tactical Interpretation of Air Photos 

Standard Method of Rendering Enemy Bombing, Shelling, Mortaring and 
Toxie Reports 

Intelligence Reports 


» 


i 


NATO Intelligence Subject Code 
Method of Enemy Army Forces Strength Computation 
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STANAG No. 2084 Handling and Reporting of Captured Enemy Documents and Equipment 
(Edition No, 2) a 
STANAG No. 2094 Sign Posting of Radiologically Contaminated Areas 
STANAG No. 2098 Intelligence Annex to Operation Orders 
STANAG No. 2103 — Reporting Nuclear Detonations Radio-Active Fallout and Biological and 
_ Chemical Attacks | | 


>) 
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APPENDIX II 


STANDARD SHELLING, MORTARING, AND BOMBING REPORT 
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A. 


B. 


ym oO 


J. 


K. 


(SHELLREP) (MORTREP) (BOMREP) (state which) 
UNIT OF ORIGIN (use current call-sign, address group, or ene 


name). 

POSITION OF OBSERVER (grid reference preferred—encode if this 
discloses the location of a headquarters or important observation post, 
or if F1 below, is used). 


. GRID OR MAGNETIC (state which) BEARING OR AZIMUTH OF 


FLASH OR SOUND OR GROOVE OF SHELL OR ORIGIN OF 
FLIGHT PATH OF MISSILES (state which) IN MILS OR DEGREES 
(state which). (Omit for aircraft.) 


. TIME FROM 
. TIME TO 
. AREA SHELLED, MORTARED, OR BOMBED. May be sane either as: 


1. Bearing/azimuth (in degrees or mils—state which) and a distance 
(in meters) from the observer. (This information must be encoded.) 
OR > 
2. Grid reference (clear reference will be used). 


. NUMBER AND NATURE OF GUNS, MORTARS, ROCKET 


LAUNCHERS, AIRCRAFT, OR OTHER METHODS OF DELIVERY. 


. NATURE OF FIRE (registration, bombardment, harassment, etc.). 


(May be omitted for aircraft.) 

NUMBER, TYPE, AND CALIBER (state whether measured or 
assumed) of SHELLS, ROCKETS (OR MISSILES), BOMBS, ETC. 
TIME OF FLASH TO BANG. (Omit for aircraft.) 

DAMAGE. 


NOTES: 1. The report must be preceded by the appropriate code word, 


i.e. SHELREP, MORTREP, OR BOMBREP. 

2. Paragraph headings are not transmitted. Only the letter 
corresponding to the paragraph heading is used. | 

3. Paragraphs which cannot be completed or are not applicable 
will be omitted in the transmission of the report. 

4. Higher classification may be used when the originator con- 
siders prevailing conditions warrant such action. 
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APPENDIX Ill 


REPORTING NUCLEAR DETONATIONS, AND BIOLOGICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ATTACKS 


1. GENERAL | | a 

a. The formats presented in this appendix are standardized by Standardization Agreement 
(STANAG No. 2103 (2d draft) ). — 

b. The letter code and meanings used in these reports follow Standardization Agreement. Only 
the letter corresponding to the paragraph meaning is transmitted in the report. 


2. FORMAT FOR OBSERVERS’ INITIAL REPORT (REPORT FORM NBC 1) 
LETTER MEANING EXAMPLE EXAMPLE EXAMPLE 


(NUCLEAR) ‘(TOXIC) (BIOLOGICAL) 


*Precedence | : 
Date/Time (Zulu) vee 
Security ee Cee, | ee ae eee 
From pa ees Bee hy oe ee 
To | eee sees ee 
Type of Report NBC 1 NBC 1 
B. Position of Observer B. LB 196400 |; B. MAR- 
: VILLE. 
C. Bearing or Azimuth of attack from | C. 60 degrees. || C. 60 degrees. 
observer (in degrees or mils, say 
which) | . 
D Date/Time of attack — D. 201405 Z. D. 201405 Z. D. 201405 Z. 
E Illumination time (secs) or time| E. 4. E. 201412 Z. 
attack ended 
F. —-— Location of attack | F’, LB 206306 
, actual. 
G Means of delivery, if known G. Aerial 
spray. . 
H Type of burst, Air, Surface, or Un- | H. Surface. H. Nerve. H, Biological. 


known, or type of toxic agent, if 

known, or type of attack ( BW, CW, 

registration, harassing, etc.) 

Number of shells, etc. 
Flash to bang time (secs) 

Crater present or absent and di- 

ameter if known (in meters) 

Fireball width, immediately after | 

passage of shock wave (sound of 

detonations) (degrees or mils, say 

which) 

M. Cloud height top or bottom, 10 mins | M. 40,000 feet 
after burst (degrees, mils, meters, TOP. 
or feet, say which) 

* As appropriate or as per unit SOP. 


NOTE: The items “Type of Report”, D, H, and either B or C or F must always be reported; other 
items are optional. 
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8. FORMAT FOR DISSEMINATING EVALUATED DATA (REPORT FORM NEC 2). 


LETTER MEANING . EXAMPLE EXAMPLE 


re | 


(NUCLEAR) (TOXIC) 


Predecence 
Date/Time (Z) 
Security 

From 

To . 
Type of Report 


9) 


A. Strike serial number. : 
D. Date/Time of attack (Z). 201405 Z. . D. 200945 Z. 
FE, Location of attack. . LB 187486. FF, LB 126456. 
G. Means of delivery, if known. | ge oa * 
H. Type of.burst, Air, Surface, or Un- . Surface. H. Nerve. 
known (say which), or type of toxic 
agent. 
N. Estimate Yield (KT). . 50. 


NOTES: a. This report is normally based on two or more NBC Forms 1. It ‘includes an:estimated 
GZ and in the case of nuclear detonations an evaluated yield. | 


b. Items A, D, F, H, and N may be repeated as often as necessary to sence a ‘summary 
report. 


A, FORMAT FOR DISSEMINATION OF IMMEDIATE WARNING OF. EXPECTED CON- 
TAMINATION (REPORT FORM NBC 8). 


LETTER | MEANING . . EXAMPLE _ EXAMPLE 
(NUCLEAR) (TOXIC) 


bi 


Precedence | 
paar a (2) (a telephone or ra- (a telephone or ra- 
Resn dio message) dio message) ; 
To ia 
Type of Report NBC 3. NBC 3. 

D. Date/Time of Attack (Z) D. 201405 Z. D. 201405 Z. | 

F. Location of attack (UTM) F. LB 187486. F. LB 206300. FY 

ee Area of expected contamination P. LB 208320 
(UTM) LB 210320 | 
LB 206310 
»e Azimuths of radial lines 
Z. Effective wind speed (KPH3) ; down- 


wind distance (Z one I-Km); cloud 
Radius (Km). 
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APPENDIX IV 
AVAILABILITY OF AGENCIES 


1. Division, Corps, and Field Army 


’ The agencies usually available at a division, 
corps, and field army are shown in figures .10, 
11, and F2. 


2. Army Group 
The agencies normally available at the army 
group are— 
a. Subordinate forces. 
b. Army group special staff. 
-¢, Adjacent army :groups. 
d. Tactical air force. 
e. Theater task forces. 


f. Theater Army logistical command, theater 
Army civil affairs command, and theater Army 
air defense command. 


g. Theater Army, theater Navy, and fheates 


Air Force. 


h. Military intelligence units. 


3. Communications Zone © 


Agencies available to major Army commands 
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located within the communications zone are 
shown in figures 13, 14, and 15. 
4. Theater Army 


The agencies available at theater Army vary 
with the organization of the theater and gen- 
erally include— 


a. Subordinate army commands. 

6. Theater Army special staff sections. 
. Army Security Agency units. 
. Army special forces elements. 


C 
d 

e. Clandestine units. 

f. Military intelligence units. 
g 


. Agencies organized primarily for produc. 
tion of strategic intelligence, but which also 
develop combat intelligence and information. 
Such agencies may include interrogation cen- 
ters, enemy documents centers, and materiel 
centers. 


h. Comparable headquarters of other serv- 
ices, Allied forces, and joint commands sub- 
ordinate to theater headquarters. 


i. Higher headquarters.. 
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Figure 10. Intelligence collection agencies available to division. 
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Figure 11. Intelligence collection. agencies available to corps. 
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Figure 12. Intelligence collection agencies available to field army. 
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State Dept 
and other 
Govt Agencies 


Theater Mil Air 

Navy Trans Svc. 

Theater © Mil Sea 
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Figure 18. Intelligence collcction agencies available to theater Army logistical command. 
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Figure 14. Intelligence collection agencies available to theater Army civil affairs command. 
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Figure 15. Intelligence collection agencies available to theater Army air defense command. 
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APPENDIX V 
EXAMPLE OF A PARTIALLY COMPLETED COLLECTION WORKSHEET 


UNIT: 20th Inf Div 
Period covered: From 131530 Jul. ‘to: Capture of high ground at 1055— 1457, 


{4} 


Agencies to be used 


a) (2) (3) 


fadications 
fanalysis of items in 
column I) 


Basis for 
specific orders or requests and 
notes for future action 


Essential elements of 
information und other required 
intelligence items 


Hour ard destination 


Remarks 
of reports 


Auxiliary agencies 


Ist Bde 

ad Bde 

3d Ade 

26th ingr Bn 
55th inf Div 
22d Inf Div 


EEl : 
1. What are the enemy dis- Ja. Location and strengths of— " HI) Report location, strength, and activities of troops ® As obtained. Negative reports Assign to 3d Bde when committed. V 
positions? Special at- {1} Units ic contact: on JANINA-CELINA Ridge. every 2 hours starting 131800 July. 
tention to organization (2) Report location and st h of en a Sem (D 
7A 7 eport locatio strength of occupied strong e as (1). 
the ground: abe aces i pany points vicinity Hill 408 (1652) and Hill 282 (1251) ® 
u ngpcints, . ; 
joa bd welias (4) Oth a (3) Report location and strength of occupied strong- {(X) Same as (1). 
‘tteacal reserves, nhers: points vicinity Plateau BELLERIVE. 
(4) Report location and strength of occupied strong- ® €3) Same as (1). 
points vicinity BRAZOS Weods. 
(5) Report location and strength of occupied strong- ® Same as (1). 
points on PETROV Woods Ridge vicinity 2050. 
(6) Report location and strength of occupied strong- ©) Same as (1). Tf positive, notify 1st Corps without delay and make 
points on PETROV Woods ftidge vicinity 1849, maximum effort to get details for target analysis. + 
(7) Report location and strength of troops in LARUNA : Same as (1). if positive, notify 22d Inf Div and Ist Corps. + 
River Valley vicinity LEON (1647). 
(8} Report location and strength of troops vicinity €3) . Same as (1). Cancel after damage assessment reports 
Hill 326 (1153). . received. ¥ 
(9} Report location of all artillery and mortar posi- () (€) } As obtained. Check corps and army PERINTREPT’s. vV 
tions in zone to include those unoccupied and 
number of pieces. 
b. Presence of demolitions, gassed areas, radiotogi- [10) Report location and extent of demolitions, gassed] X | X As obtained. |SOP, + 
cal and biological contamination, obstacles, and areas, tadiological and biological contamination, 
minefields. obstacles, and minefields to front, flanks, and 
forward of present position. 
c. Entrenching and erecting bands of wire. 11} Report hostile entrenching and erection of bands ©) ©) As obtained. Cancel at 140430. V 
of wire along present line of contact. 
12} Report hostile entrenching and bands of wire on «&) . As obtained. v 
JANINA-CELINA Ridge. 
d. Dumping ammunition and engineer supplies and 13} Report evidences of fortification of buildings in €3) : As obtained. 1f no information by 132300, try 1st Comps. 
equipment, fortifying buildings. zone, particularly WACO (1451) and ST GEORGE 
(1554). 
e. Location of command posts and supply and evacu- 14) Report location of command posts and supply and As obtained, 
ation installations. evacuation installations in division zone north of 


2 road LA PALOMA-—WACO special attention to 
vicinity CR 1356. 
Other Intelligence 
requirements 
a. Movement of hostile units forward. 15) Report volume and type of traffic across TAK A- } Same as (1). Assign to Ist Bde, 2d Bde when railroad through 


SAN Canal and on roads leading south from LAY is reached. ¥ 
CELINA, JANENA, CR 1356, and CR 1255. 


b, Location of enemy troops in forward assembly 16) Report location of troops, types, and numbers, As obtained. Cancel at 140430, 


2. Will the enemy attack 
prior to 140430 July? ff 
so, when, where, and in 
what strength? Special 
attention to the axes 


icinity 1550. 
EON (1647)-OSTRO areac: eapanee 
an 406 (1949}— 17) Report location of troops, types, and numbers, 2) As obtained, Cancel at 140430, 
Hill 418 (1848). vicinity 1851. 
b. Clearing of lanes through obstacles within own 18) Report clearing of lanes through obstacles within &) €) As obtained, Cancel at 140430. 
position. Aggressor position in zone. 
d. Increased patrolling. 19) Report the number, size, composition, routes, and &) ® ® &) «) As obtained. V 
time observed of enemy patrols in zone. 
e. Establishment and strengthening of counterrecon- {20) Report activity and size of units blocking our @ €) €3) As obtained. Cancel at 140430. 
naissance screen, _ patrolling along line of contact. 
f. Estensive artillery preparations. 21) Report any marked change in artillery fire to in- X |X] xX As obtained. 


clude time, location, direction of fire, number of 
rounds, rate and caliber received in zone or area. 


g- Increased air reconnaissance. 22) Report amount and type of air activity in zone or | X [| X | X As obtained. 
area. ‘. 
h. Forces in contact being replaced or reinforced by (23) Report new identifications. X | X y As obtained. 


new unils, 


+ tere 


h 
k. 
, 
i 
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APPENDIX VI 
EXAMPLE OF A CLIMATIC SUMMARY 


CLIMATIC SUMMARY FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 
3d CORPS AREA 


1. General Circulation 


Generally air flows from the west and north- 
west.. Occasionally warm, dry continental air 
from Russia causes a relatively intense, dry 
heat. with temperatures 90° or more. 


2. Temperatures 


Afternoon temperatures generally are in the 
70s and morning temperatures are in the 50s. 


There are occasional periods of hot, dry spells — 


that last more than a week with temperatures 
in the 90s. 


The highest temperature ever recorded was . 


101°F. 


3. Thunderstorms | 
Occur frequently. They usually develop dur- 


- ing the day and reach maximum intensity in 


the late afternoon and evening. 


4. Surface Winds 


Average wind speed is 5.8 knots. The most 
predominant direction is northeast, with a mean 
speed of 8.4 knots. The strongest mean: wind 
is from the east-northeast 10.0 knots. Calms 
are frequent occurring 25.2 percent of the time, 
and usually in the early morning. Calms or 


near calms often last the whole day. 


Porcoutage frequency ap surface winds rs direction for month of July 


a ee 


SSW Sw | sw | wsw | WSWw | ww 


ate ler 


E |. SSE 


pire ete ce : = ‘ Si = 


hide surface ee speed by direction for month o if July 


SW | sw) wsw | Ww : 
5. €levainess 
Mornings frequently are clear. 


mum in the late afternoon, decreasing to nil 
just before sunset. 


6. Visibility 


Normal visibilities are 7 to 13 kilometers and 
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Clouds de- . 
velop by noon and cloud cover reaches a maxi- © 


NNE |. NB | BNE | E ESE SE | SSE 


| ; 
6.3 8.4; 10.0 TL | 6.6 | 60 | 4.0 


acvasioneliy farther. Occasional haze may re- 
duce visibility to about 3 kilometers. 


7. Precipitation 


Thunderstorms are the usual cause of pre- 


cipitation. Occasionally a southwesterly wind 


will cause continued drizzle and low, overcast 
skies for 1 to 8 days. This is the only time 
low visibilities occur. 
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Years 


recorded 
Mean precipitation (inches) 40 
Mean number of days with thunderstorm —__- 11 
Temperature (°F.) | | 
ADSOINUtG Wax 2s2ccsces ee eee see 10 
ADsolute Min, Soros oad eee 10 
Mean daily max _______---...-_..----__- 40 
Mean daily min ___.___..__-___-._--_- .40 
Mean number of days with fog ________ nee 11 
| 
: ’ 
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FORMAT AND EXAMPLE OF AN INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY (INTSUM) 
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APPENDIX VII 


4, FORMAT OF AN ieciairis siaiebied SUMMARY 


~NOTE: Omit items not applicable unless otherwise indicated. 
1. Issuing unit (always included). 
2. Time and date of issue (always included). 
3. Summary of enemy activity for period. 
. Ground activity. 
. Trace of forward elements. 
. Potential targets for nuclear weapons. 
. Nuclear activity. 
. CBR activity. 
. Air activity. 
g. Other (new tactics, counterintelligence, etc.). 

4, Personnel and equipment losses. 

a. Personnel (KIA, WIA). 

b. Prisoners of war. 

c. Equipment destroyed or captured. 
. New obstacles and barriers. 
. Administrative activities. 
. New identifications. 

a. Units. 

b. Personalities. 

8. Enemy movements. 

9. Estimates number and types of vehicles. 
10. Weather and terrain conditions. _ 
11. Brief discussion of capabilities and vulnerabilities (always included). 
12. Conclusions (always included). 


2. EXAMPLES OF A DIVISION INTSUM (full distribution not indi- 
~ eated) 
FM CG 52D MECH DIV 


OPERATIONAL IMMEDIATE 


TO CG 2D CORPS | | , 
INTSUM NUMBER 144 ENDING 949600 PARA 8 ALFA AGGRES- 


mOoo.0 Oo ¥ 


“1 o> Ot 


| SOR CONTINUED DEFENSE IN ZONE EXCEPT FOR LOCAL AT- 


TACK AT 9415 VICINITY R376759 WITH ESTIMATED 98 MEN CMM 
38 MEDIUM TANKS CMM AND LIGHT ARTILLERY SUPPORT PD 
ATTACK REPULSED PD PARA 3 DELTA ATTACK PRECEDED AT 
$419 BY VERY HIGH AIR BURST NUCLEAR WEAPON CMM 
GROUND ZERO R374761 CMM DELIVERY MEANS UNDETERMINED 
CMM YIELD ESTIMATED AT @ PD 5 KT PD PARA 3 FOXTROT 
ATTACK SUPPORTED BY 2 JET ATTACK AIRPLANES BOMBING 


AND STRAFING VICINITY R396756 FOR 5 MINUTES STARTING 
AT 9425 PD PARA 4 ALFA CONFIRMED 29 KIA CMM ESTIMATED 
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aa | 
1 - 


5 KIA CMM ESTIMATED 30°W1A PD PARA 4 BRAVO 16 INCLUDING 
2 WIA PD PARA 4 CHARLIE 2 MEDIUM TANKS DESTROYED CMM 


1 DAMAGED CMM 1 JET ATTACK AIRCRAFT SHOT DOWN PD PARA - 


6 PRISONER STATES AMMUNITION SUPPLY IN FORWARD UNITS 


RUNNING LOW PAREN CHARLIE DASH 3 PAREN PD’PARA7 ALFA | 


(PATROL REPORTS BATTERY 152 MM HOWITZERS AT R303292 
PD PRISONERS CONFIRM LOCATION: 2D BATTALION CMM 17F 


MTZD RIFLE REGIMENT VICINITY R375758 PAREN BRAVO DASH. . 


1 PAREN PARA 8 AIRBORNE RADAR RECONNAISSANCE DETECT- 
ED 16 TRUCKS MOVING SOUTH ON ROAD AT: R339289 AT 9345 PD 


PARA 9 PROBABLY ROUTINE SUPPLY VEHICLES PD PARA 16° 


SNOW STARTED AT 640545 AND CONTINUING PD GROUND 
FROZEN HARD AND SUPPORTS ALL TYPES OF VEHICLES PD 
PARA 11 LOCAL ATTACK REPORTED PROBABLY WAS TO SEIZE 
HILL 405 PD ENEMY IS CAPABLE OF CONTINUING DEFENSE IN 


_ PRESENT POSITION CMM MAKING LOCAL ATTACKS TO IMPROVE 
' HIS DEFENSIVE POSITION CMM WITHDRAWING TO STRONGER 


POSITION ALONG LAURIEX RIVER PD PARA 12 CONTINUED DE- 
FENSE IN PRESENT POSITION MOST PROBABLE. 
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APPENDIX VIII 
COUNTERINTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE FORMAT 


: | | ee ee 


(Classification) 


Issuing section and headquarters! 
Place 
Date and time 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE NR 
Reference: Maps or charts or other documents. 


1. MISSION | 
State the assigned or assumed mission. 


2. THE AREA OF OPERATIONS 
This paragraph discusses characteristics of the area and their effect on 
enemy intelligence, subversive, and sabotage operations and on our coun- 
terintelligence operations and measures. 
a. Weather, = 
(1) Existing situation. 
. (2) Effect on enemy intelligence, subversive, and sabotage opera- 
tions. | 
| (3) Effect on our counterintelligence operations and measures. 
b. Terrain. . 
Analyze under the same headings as weather. 
ce. Other characteristics. The following additional] characteristics are 
considered, as pertinent, in separate subparagraphs: sociology, poli- © 
tics, economics, psychology, and other. factors. Other factors may 
include such items as science, material, transportation, manpower, 
and hydrography. They are analyzed under the same headings ag 
weather. . 


38. ENEMY INTELLIGENCE, SABOTAGE, AND SUBVERSIVE SITU- | 

ATION —, : | 

a. Disposition 

b. Composition. - | 

c. Strength, including efficiency of enemy intelligence, subversive, and 
sabotage’ organization. | 

d. Recent and present significant intelligence, subversive, and sabotage 
activities (including enemy’s knowledge of our intelligence situation). 

e. Peculiarities and weaknesses, | 


1If distributed cutside the headquarters, the first line of the heading. is the official designation of the 
issuing command and the ending modified accordingly. 


(Classification) 
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( Classification ) 


4. ENEMY INTELLIGENCE, SABOTAGE, AND SUBVERSIVE CA- 
PABILITIES 
a. List all capabilities under the following headings: : 

(1) Intelligence. (Include all methods of which the enemy is known 
or estimated to be capable.) 

(2) Sabotage. (Include all capabilities of military, political, and 
economic sabotage possible of execution by agents and guer- 
rillas.) 

(3) Subversion. (Include all types, such as propaganda, sedition, 
treason, disaffection affecting own troops, allies, and local ‘ci- 
vilians, and assistance in evasion and escape of hostile civilians.) 

b. Analysis and discussion of enemy capabilities to provide a basis for 
conclusions as to relative probability of adoption of enemy intel- 
ligence, subversive, and sabotage capabilities. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 
a. Relative probability of adoption of enemy intelligence, subversive, 
and sabotage capabilities. 
b. Effects of enemy capabilities on our courses of action. 
c. Effectiveness of own counterintelligence measures and additional 
requirements or emphasis needed. 


VR eat eR eRe Renner Sars 
Chief, Counterintelligence Branch 


(Classification ) 


ae ae ee ae ee 


nti 5 


ia, 
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UNIT: 20th Inf Biv 
Period covered: From 180800 August TO; Seizure of SHMEN 


Phases or periods 
of the operation 


Period in assembly areas 


. CIVIL SECURITY 


16 


APPENDIX 1X 
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PARTIALLY COMPLETED COUNTERINTELLIGENCE MEASURES WORKSHEET 


(2) 2 
Categories of counterintelligence 
detivities involved 


- MILITARY SECURITY 


a. Secrecy discipline. 


Security of nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems. 


c. Safe guarding of classified defense information 
and equipment. 


» Communication security. 


. Security of troop movements. 


§. Tactical measures. 


a, Controt of circulation. 


6. Curfew, 


ce. Passes and permits. 


d@, Restricted areas. 


(30) Place roadblocks around perimeter of bivouac. 


(4) Forbid civilians, other than those living in the 


DRICK and destniction of enemy ia zone, 


‘ (3) 
Counterintelligence measures 
jo be adopted 


Cover or paint all vehicle and aircraft markings. 


Remove identifications from uniforms. 


Restrict personnel to areas except when on of- 


ficial business. 


Emphasize security discipline in command posts 
and elsewhere, with particular reference to 
handling of documents and maps, phone conver- 
sations, loose talk, and speculation which 
might convey information to the enemy. All 
personnel will be instructed regarding same. 


Report ali breaches and suspected compromise 
of security at once to G2, 


Disseminate location of nuclear weapons on 
need-to-kaow basis, 


Nuclear weapons units draw all supplies from di- 
vision distribution points by use of own 
vehicles. 

Collect and place under guard or evacuate, as 
determined appropriate by unit commander, 
civilians in position to observe nuclear weap- 
ons, storage, and delivery sites. 

Check SOP plans for security of cryptographic 
defices, for destruction, and for report of loss 
or compromise. 


Check plans and equipment for destruction of 
documents in event of imminent capture. 


Maintain radio silence until further orders, No 
signal panels displayed. 

Check that unauthorized personnel are prohibited 
from entering message centers. 


Patroi all wire lines used by units of division. 


Cut all wire lines leading into Aggressor occu- 
pied territory. 

Prohibit movement of ail military vehicles during 
hours of daylight except for staff parties and 
messengers authorized by brigade, separate 
battalion, trains commander, and higher head- 
quarters, 


Limit all movement to zone of 2°d Inf Div before 
attack to reconnaissance parties, Approval 
before each trip obtained from division head- 
quarters. 


No firing at hostile planes unless directly at- 
tacked. 


Establish ground surveillance to detect enemy 
parachute drops, iafiltrators, and guerrillas. 


Guard bridge across the SCHLAMAZEL River. 


Establish motor patrols and checkpoints along 
highways to control and check mnovement of 
civilians. . 

Restrict all civilians to area within 3 kilometers 
of homes. Pemmits to exceed this limit is- 
sued through civil affairs. 


Forbid civitians to ride in military vehicles 
without authorization of unit commander. 

Enforce curfew for all civilians in area from 
2009 to 0509 daily. 

Enforce civilian pass system in accordance wit 
theater pass plan, 


area or employed by our forces, to enter troop 
areas, 


Agencies responsible for execution 
of counterintelligence measures 


Public information 
Provest marshal 
USASA support 
Aviation officer 
Division artillery 


Signal officer 
Security section 


CX) 


| 


{5} 

instructions regarding entries in columns 
(3) and (4), notes for fuiure action, 

and staff coordination measures 


Coordinate with G4. Provost marshal 
report violations, . 

Coordinate with Gl. Provost marshal 
report violations. e 


Coordinate with Gl. Provost marshal 
report violations. 


Coordinate with G3. Security section 
assist with instruction and check, 


aoe 


Coordinate with Gt, G3, and G4, 


Coamlinate wiGe: 


a 


Coordinate with G5. 


Coordinate with G3. 


Coordinate with G3, G4, and G1. Pro- 
vost marshal report violations. 


SOP. 


Coordinate with G3. 


Coordinate with G3 and Ist Corps. 
Coordinate with G5. 


Coordinate with G5, Notify all units 
and provost marshal. 


Provost marshal report violations. G5 
disseminate to civilians. 


Coordinate with G5, 


SOP. 


Coordinate with GS. 
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APPENDIX X 


HANDLING OF CAPTURED ENEMY DOCUMENTS AND MATERIEL 
STANAG NO. 2084 — EDITION NO. 2 


i LL 


1. Enemy Documents 


a. Captured documents will be divided into 
the following categories: 

(1) Type A. Documents which contain in- 
formation concerning significant intel- 
ligence subjects, such as enemy order 
of battle, the employment of new 
weapons and equipment by the enemy, 
his logistic and morale situation, his 
losses, etc. Such documents require 
immediate operational exploitation, 
and the originals or microfilm copies 
must reach appropriate operational in- 
telligence staffs at the earliest possible 
moment. : 

(2) Type B. Documents which contain in- 
formation of value to intelligence 
staffs, but which is not of sufficient 
urgency for the document in question 
to be classified as Type A. 

(3) Type C. Documents which contain no 
information of apparent value to intel- 
ligence staffs. 

(4) Tyve D. Documents which contain no 
information of value to intelligence 
staffs, but which require special han- 
dling. 

(5) Type E, Cryptographic documents, all 
encrypted items and all documents 
relating to enemy radio systems. 


b. Captured documents will be forwarded 
without delay by the capturing unit to the staff 
under which the unit is operating, with details 
of the date, time, and place of capturing unit 
and the circumstances under which the docu- 
ment was found. Documents taken from a 
prisoner of war are evacuated with the pris- 
oner, in custody of a guard, so that the prisoner 
can be interrogated as to the content of the 
documents. 
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c, Documents will be clearly tagged, or other- 
wise identified so as to avoid defacing by the 
capturing unit, in the following way: : 


(1) Identification letters. Documents will 
be tagged showing the nationality 
of the capturing force by the na- 
tional identifying letters prescribed in 
STANAG No. 1059—National Distin- 
guishing Letters for Use by All N ATO 
Armed Forces. 


(2) Designation of capturing units. This 
will include the service to which the 
unit belongs. 


(3) Serial number, Units will give each 
document a serial number and should 
record the dispatch of the document in 
a way diary. 

(4) Date/time of capture. 

(5) Place of capture (with map coor- 
dinates). 

(6) Summary of circumstances under 
which the document was found. ~ 


d. Documents taken from crashed aircraft, 
including Type E code books, call signs, fre- 
quency tables, identification symbols, etc. should 
be forwarded without delay to the nearest Air 
Force headquarters. Documents from a ship, 
including Type E code books, call signs, fre- 
quency tables, identification symbols, etc. should 
be forwarded without delay to the nearest 
Naval Force headquarters. 


e. Below division level, documents are in- 


‘gspected quickly for information of immediate 


tactical value and then promptly forwarded to 
the intelligence officer of the next higher head- 
quarters. FM 41-10 discusses disposition of 
historical and cultural documents and records 
of archival nature. FM 30-15 discusses examl- 
nation, and processing of other captured docu- 
ments. 
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f. Priority of transmission is determined by 
the system of classification described in a above. 
“A” documents receive highest priority. 


2. Enemy Materiel 


a. Handling of Captured Enemy Materiel. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
. 
@ 
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Units locating enemy equipment of 


potential intelligence value submit a © 


preliminary technical report concern- 
ing it. These reports are described in 
b below. Those containing informa- 
tion which could have an immedi- 
ate effect on the current situation 
are transmitted through the acceler- 
ated intelligence reporting procedure. 
Others are transmitted by the quickest 
alternative means available, with the 
precedence determined by the com- 
mander submitting the report. 


Unit commanders will be responsible 
for placing the captured enemy equip- 
ment under guard in order to prevent 
looting, misuse, or destruction before 
the arrival: of the Technical Intelli- 
gence Field Teams, | 

All technical documents should be 
tagged TECH, DOC, or otherwise 
identified so as to avoid defacing by 
capturing units or appropriate agen- 


cies so that in the normal exploitation 
of captured documents the command 
concerned can provide duplicate copies 
for the guidance of all Technical In- 
telligence and Specialist Teams in 
their examinations. All such copies 
should accompany captured equipment 
until technical exploitation is finished. 


b. Preliminary Technical Report 
(PRETECHREP). A preliminary technical 
report is submitted by each unit which captures 
any significant item of enemy equipment. The 
report is submitted as soon after the acquisition 
of the equipment as possible and is directed to 
the designated technical intelligence element 
through appropriate channels. The report con- 
sists of the following information: 

(1) Date found, location (map reference). 
(2) Type of equipment and quantity. 
(3) Origin or apparent source of item, if 
known. 
(4) Brief description with distinguishing 
’ marks. 


(5) Technical characteristics with an im- 
mediate value. 


(6) Signature of the commander of cap- 
turing unit. 


(7) Time and origin of the message. 
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APPENDIX XI 
THE ANALYSIS OF THE AREA OF OPERATIONS 


1. General 


a. The analysis of the area of operations | 


shows the effects of the characteristics of the 
area on the general courses of action that the 
enemy and friendly forces may adopt. Ele- 
ments considered in an analysis of the area of 
operations include climatic or weather condi- 
tions, relief and drainage systems, vegetation, 
surface materials, manmade features, military 
aspects of the area, observation and fields of 
fire, concealment and cover, obstacles, key ter- 
rain features, avenues of approach, air avenues 
of approach, and effects of the area on combat 
service support. 


b, The preparation of the analysis of the area 
of operations is a responsibility of the intel- 
ligence otticer, aithough other staif officers assist 
in preparation. 


2. Sources of Information 


a. Analysis of the area of operations and 
studies prepared by higher headquarters are 
valuable source materials in the preparation of 
an analysis of the area of operations. The con- 
' clusions of analyses prepared by higher head- 
quarters are usually not directly applicable to a 
subordinate unit. Considerations that are im- 
portant to the higher commander’s mission are 
not necessarily applicable at the subordinate 
headquarters. 


b. Technical reports, maps and photos, and 
reports of ground and air reconnaissance are 
valuable as sources of information in the prepa- 
ration of an analyses of the area of operations. 


ec, Other staff officers assist in the prepara- 
tion of the analysis by furnishing specialized in- 
formaticn (par. 58), 

(1) At all echelons of command, the en- 
gineer produces and distributes ter- 
rain studies including soil analyses 
and technical interpretation of terrain 
characteristics of military significance 
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including obstacles, routes, avenues of 
approach, cover and concealment, and 
trafficability. 

(2) At tield army and at comparable and 
higher headquarters; the preparation 
of intelligence studies ‘of manmade 
features of the area of operations is 
the responsibility of the technical 
service staff officer concerned with 
such features. 

Weather infor mation of both a general 

and a special] nature is provided by the 

staff weather officer, 

(4) Information and analyses of political, 
economic, sociological, and psychologi- 
cal aspects of the civil community are 
obtained from the civil affairs officer. 


(3 


“ee” 


3. Contents of the Analysis 


a. An annotated example of a written analy- 


sis of the area of operations 1s contained in 
FM 101-5. 


b. Additional guidance is provided in sub- 
sequent paragraphs, the titles of which cor- 
respond to selected paragraphs and subpara- 
graphs of the example. 


4. Climatic or Weather Conditions 
a: This paragraph of the analysis lists the 


items of weather information ‘that have mili- 


tary significance. Throughout the remainder of 
the analysis, the weather information is inter- 
preted as to its operational effects. For exam- 
ple, winds at low temperatures are interpreted 
in terms of the windchill factor and the result- 
ing effects on operations, such as an attack or 
defense which must face the prevailing winds, 
or the use of open or closed storage facilities. 


b. Light data always are given.as it is neces- 
sary for the selection of courses of action and 
the conduct of military activities. 

(1) The beginning of morning nautical 
twilight (BMNT) and the end of eve- 
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a) 


ning nautical twilight (EENT) are 
the beginning and end, respectively, of 
enourh lieht for limited visibility. 
The beginning of morning civil twi- 


light (BMCT) and the end of evening — 
civil twilight - (EECT). are .the be-. 


ginning and end, respectively, of ade- 
‘quate light for large-scale operations. 
(2), Moon phases and other phenomena 
“such as atmospheric conditions and 
“star brilliance, influence night oper- 
ations. During full moonlight, con- 
ditions of visibility sometimes ap- 
“proach that of ‘daylight. Such condi- 
| tions are anticipated as they in- 
- fluénce friendly and enemy courses of 
* “action such as attacks, patrolling, and 
changes in dispositions at night. 


5. Relief and Drainage System. : 


. “Drainage and ridge’ lines are the basic ele- | 


ments in studying terrain as they clearly in- 
dicate the general shape of the ground, “A com- 
plete study of the relief and drainage includes 
detailed information about slope, configuration, 
elevation of ground forms, and depth, width, 
and condition of banks and bottoms’ of ‘streams 
and -rivers. These items can.be -portrayed 
graphically on maps by various methods. 


6. Vegetation 


Vegetation studies : are hese presented in the 
form of. colored, or otherwise marked, overlays. 


7. Surface Materials 


These data, if extensive, are best presented in 
colored or marked overlays. In preparing these 
data, soil. maps made by the agricultural serv- 
ices of various countries: are particularly valu- 


able., The information contained in soil maps 


can frequently be translated into a trafficability 
map and a map of areas susceptible to high in- 
tensities of induced radioactivity. A traffic- 


‘ability map, based: on weather forecasts, and 


colored or marked to indicate degrees of traffic- 
ability; ‘effectively shows areas suitable for 
cross-country movement, 


8. iManniade Features _ 


. These data: provide detailed: dn igcnition of 
military significant manmade features. These 
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features, if extensive, are best presented on a 
map or marked overlays. 


9. Additional Characteristics 
‘Only those characteristics which influence 


the choice of.a course of action by either force 
are included. Only the pertinent data of ap- 


plicable characteristics which influence the 
choice of a course of action by either opposing 
force are listed. Lengthy data are presented 
in annexes, preferably in tabular form. 


10. Military Aspects of the Area 


' This paragraph analyzes the facts listed in 
the “General Description of the Area” para- 
graph and determines their influence on the 
tactical and combat service support factors that 
are considered in the selection of a course of 
action by either force. In the analysis of these 
factors, the effects of and on nuclear fires, 
chemical and biological agents, and important 
devices and equipment used in implementing 
courses of action are integrated as appropriate. 
The tactical aspects of observation and fire, 
cover and concealment, obstacles, key terrain 


features, avenues of approach, and the combat 


service aspects are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. , 


11. Observation and Fire 


a. Observation depends on conditions of 
weather and terrain which permit a force to 
see the enemy either visually or through the 
use of surveillance devices. The highest terrain 
in an area usually provides the best observation. 
The increased use of equipment with line-of- 
sight characteristics requires the availability of 
suitable terrain features for sighting purposes. 
The capability of employing organic aerial] plat- 
forms reduces the requirement to use such ter- 
rain. Smoke clouds from materials (vegetation 
and buildings) set on fire by thermal effects of 


nuclear weapons obstruct visual and some types 


of electronic observation. Dust clouds caused by 
nuclear blast reduce both visual and electronic 
observation. Other factors that limit or deny 
observation include smoke, fog, precipitation, 
darkness, woods, and tall vegetation. 


b, Fire, as used in the analysis of the area 
of operations, includes the field of fire of the 
weapon and characteristics of weapons delivery 
systems affected by weather and terrain. For 


example, gusty surface winds affect the use of 
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- free rockets. High, irregular, terrain features 
may limit the field of fire of weapons. A field 
of fire is an area that weapons can cover effec- 
tively with fire from given positions. Although 
observation is essential to effective control of 
fire, the best observation does not always guar- 
antee the best field of fire. An ideal field of fire 
for flat-trajectory weapons is an open area in 
which the enemy can be seen and on which he 
has no protection from the fire of such weapons. 


12. Concealment and Cover 


a. Concealment is protection from enemy ob- 
servation and may be provided by woods, under- 
brush, snowdrifts, tall grass, cultivated vegeta- 
ticn, darkness, smoke, dust, fog, ground haze, 
rain, or falling snow. 

b. Cover is protection from the effects of 
enemy fires and is provided by ditchs, quarries, 
caves, riverbanks, folds in the ground, shell 
craters, buildings, walls, railroad embankments 
and cuts, sunken roads, and highway (fills. 
Defiladed areas which provide protection 
against nonnuclear weapons do not necessarily 
protect against effects of nuclear fires. Unless 
the forward slopes of a terrain mass are very 
steep, blast will affect personnel and materiel on 
the reverse slope because the blast wave follows 
the configuration of all but the most rugged ter- 
rain. When a nuclear weapon is fired over a 
deep valley, or the valley axis points toward 
ground zero, the blast effects may be chan- 
nelized and increase damage, Irregular terrain 
provides some cover from thermal radiation of 
nuclear fires. Few buildings are sufficiently 
strong to withstand all effects of blast and, if 
not damaged or destroyed by blast, may be 
damaged by thermal radiation. Foxholes, bun- 
kers, and tunnel type shelters offer the simplest 
forms of effective cover. 


c. Concealment and cover are desirable for 
both the attack and the defense. If troops can 
move forward under the concealment of woods, 
fog, or a moonless night, the chances of achiev- 
ing surprise are greater. If troops can move 
protected from enemy’s fire by ditches, embank- 
ments, or walls, the attack will be more effec- 
tive. A defender seeks to defend behind an area 
which has cover for the defending troops and 
concealment for their organization of the 
ground, but does not offer the enemy covered 
approaches. 
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d. The mobility of the command is considered 
in determining available cover and conceal- 
ment, Cover and concealment are desirable dur- 
ing troop movements by any means. Routes 
which afford good cover and concealment reduce 
the vulnerability of a moving force to detection 
and to destruction by fire. 


13. Obstacles 


a. An obstacle is any natural or artificial 
terrain feature which stops or impedes military 
movement. Natural obstacles include rivers, 
streams, canals, lakes, swamps,, cliffs, steep 
slopes, dense woods, jungles, deserts, moun- 
tains, cities, and certain types of unstable soil. 
Artificial obstacles are works of construction 
and destruction executed to stop or impede 
military movement. They include minefields, 
craters, antitank ditches, trenches, abatis, road- 
blocks, deliberately flooded areas, areas con- 
taminated with chemical and biological agents, 
extensive rubble, forest fires, tree blowdown 
caused by nuclear fires, and areas contaminated 
with residual nuclear radiation. | 


b. Obstacles to be fully effective must be cov- 
ered by observation and fire. However, even 
undefended obstacles may channelize an at- 
tacker into concentrations which are easier 
to detect and are suitable for nuclear attack. 
Obstacles perpendicular to a direction of attack 
favor the defender by slowing the enemy, forc- 
ing him into concentrations that tend to occur 
while crossing obstacles, and holding the at- 
tacker for a longer time under the effective fires 
of the defense. Obstacles parallel to an axis 
of advance may give the attacker flank protec- 
tion. However, parallel obstacles may interfere 
with lateral movement and coordination. 


14. Key Terrain Features 


a. A key terrain feature is any locality or 
area whose seizure or control affords a marked 
advantage to either opposing force. Key terrain 
features are selected to indicate areas and local- 
ities whose seizure or control must be consid- 
ered in formulating and selecting courses of 
action. The selection is based on the mission of 
the command. Those terrain features are 
selected which in our control give us a marked 
advantage in the accomplishment of our mis- 
sion, or which if seized or controlled by the 
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enemy hinder materially the accomplishment 
of the mission. For example, a bridge over an 
unfordable river may give access to the opposite 
shore’ ,without requiring an assault crossing. 
Cont +6] of a road‘or rail center may reduce 
the enemy’s' ability to resist our advance. A 
level clearing in rough terrain may be the only 
accessible landing field for airmobile operations. 
Key terrain varies with the level of command. 
For example, to an army commander, a large 
city may afford marked advantages as a com- 
munications center, but to a division com- 
mander, the high ground which dominates the 
city may'bé more'imiportant, and the city'itself 


-may be an obstacle. Obstacles are rarely key 


terrain features. The high ground dominating 
a river rather than the river itself, is usually 
the key terrain feature for the lower unit 
commander. 


b. Key terrain, in addition to influencing the 
mission accomplishment, is also highly signifi- 
cant in applying combat power. Control is not 
insured only by seizure and occupation. Seizure 
and physical occupancy of key terrain features 
by relatively large forces may not be feasible. 
Destructive fires delivered by long-range means 
can destroy forces physically occupying key. 
terrain. The commander controls key terrain 
and avoids destruction of his forces while keep- 
ing the enemy from gaining control. Control 
includes maneuver, surveillance, security, and 
use of fires. Terrain which permits or denies 
maneuver may be key terrain. Tactical. use of 
terrain often is directed at increasing the capa- 
bility for applying combat power and at the 
same time forcing the enemy into areas which 
result in. reduction of his ability to apply his 
combat power. Terrain which permits this also 
may be key terrain. The effect cf terrain on 


maneuver, application of combat power, and 
preservation of force integrity are considera-_ 


tions in selecting key terrain, its control, and 
tactical use. 


c. In the offense, key terrain features are 


usually forward of the friendly dispositions 


and are often assigned as objectives. However, 
terrain features in adjacent sectors may be key 
terrain features if their control is necessary 
for the ccntinuation of the attack or the ac- 
complishment of the mission. If the mission 
is to destroy enemy forces, terrain may be 
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selected whose seizure helps insure the required 
destruction. If the mission is to seize or secure 
an area, terrain is selected which insures con- 
trol of the area. Terrain which gives the enemy 
effective observation along an axis of advance 
to be used by the friendly forces may be key 
terrain if the enemy must be denied its posses- 
sion or control. Key terrain may.be within 
friendly territory when its control is essential 
to the success of an offensive operation. For 
example, if the enemy can attack before our 
attack and seize or control a terrain feature 

which prevents or hinders the launching of our 
attack, then the control of that terrain feature 
affords us a marked advantage and it is. key 


terrain. 


d. In the defense, key terrain features are 
usually within the assigned sector and within 
or behind the selected defensive area. These 
features are normally— 


_ (1) Terrain which gives good aaceeseten 
over avenues of approach to and into 
the defensive position. 

(2) Terrain which permits the defender 
to cover an obstacle by fire. 


(3) Important communication centers 
which affect command, communica- 
tions, and the use of reserves. 


e. Key terrain features also may be forward 
of the defensive area or in adjacent sectors. For 
example, a terrain feature forward of the edge 
of the battle area, or in an adjacent sector 
which gives the enemy good observation over 
defended localities, communication routes, or 
enemy avenues of approach, is a key terrain 
feature when active measures must be taken 
to reduce the enemy advantage. The defender 
may move his position forward to include the 
feature or take action to minimize the enemy 
advantage by the use of fire, chemicals, smoke, 
concealment, and cover. 


15. Avenues of Approach 


a. An avenue of approach is a relatively easy 
route for a force of a particular size to reach 
an objective or key terrain. To be considered 
an avenue of approach, a route must provide 
some ease of movement and enough width for 
dispersion of a force of a sufficient size to affect 


significantly the outcome of the operation. The 


division G2 usually considers avenues of ap- 
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proach adequate for at least the type brigade 
of the particular division. The corps and higher 
G2 usually consider avenues of approach ade- 
quate for at least a division. In determining 
the width cf dispersion, consideration is given 
to the deployment patterns, mobility means, 
and the area required for maneuver to prevent 
presenting lucrative targets fcr nuclear fires. 

b. A valley approach gives the advancing 
force some cover from enemy direct fire and 
some concealment from enemy observation. 
A valley approach includes the floor of the 
valley, the slopes of the ridges, and the military 
crests. Control of the military crests on each 
side of the valley is essential. In a valley ap- 
proach, the best axis of advance is that which 
offers the best observation, cross-country traf- 
ficability, road net, fields of fire, concealment 
and cover, and dispersion. In evaluating the 
use of a deep valley approach, the possible 
intensification of nuclear effects and resulting 
greater casualties on the valley floor are con- 
sidered. At times, the best axis may be along 
the slopes of a ridge below the military crests, 
rather than along the valley floor. 


c. The use of a ridge appreach depends upon 
the width and shape of the ridge, the size and 
deployment of the units involved, and the dis- 
tance to the elevation of adjacent ridges. A 
ridge approach usually has the advantage of 
placing the axis of advance along good observa- 
tion. However, there may be little protection 
from enemy fire on the ridge. The best axis 
of advance in a ridge approach is often slightly 
below the topographical crest, with sufficient 
force on the crest to control it. 


16. Air Avenues of Approach 


a. An air avenue of approach is a route which 
provides a suitable flight path for a particular 
number of aircraft to reach a drop or landing 
zone. To be considered an air avenue of ap- 
proach, a flight path must afford some ease of 
movement for a force of sufficient size to pro- 
duce a significant effect on the operation. In 
selecting air avenues of approach the major 
considerations are adequate airspace for rapid 
movement of the aircraft to landing or drop 
zones, ground observation, easily recognized 


terrain features, terrain corridors, and length’ 


of the flight path. 
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b. In selecting avenues of approach for tacti- 
cal helicopter operations, the major concern is 
concealment.. Routes selected provide defilade 
and are easy to follow; therefore, navigation at 
low altitudes is not a problem. Ridge lines are 
crossed as: infrequently as possible: to: reduce 
exposure time to radar detection. Steep defiles 
or canyons are avoided, especially when there 
is an appreciable amount of surface wind be- 
cause momentary loss of aircraft control occurs 
from downdrafts. Heavily forested and swampy 
areas provide good routes as ground troops 
have little opportunity to see, or to take under 
fire, the helicopters passing overhead at tree- 
top level. Low altitude operations over heavy 
foliage distort the acoustic wave from aircraft 
and decrease the distance at which the sound 
can be detected. It also hampers determination 
of the direction of the noise source by ground 
observers. Aviation officers assist in evaluating 
the effect of air density, altitude, and visibility 
on selected avenues of approach. 


17. Combat Service Support Aspects 


a. The analysis of the facts and subconclu- 
sions developed in the preceding parts of the 
analysis are further studied for their effects 
on both friendly and enemy combat service 
support activities. In this paragraph the effects 
of the characteristics of the area on combat 
service support that influence the selection of 
a course of action by either force are de- 
termined. 


b. In studying the influence of the area, con- 
sideration is given to effects on matters such 
as availability of adequate routes for lines of 
communication, facilities for maintenance and 
storage, construction resources, public health 
situation, required shelter for administrative 
facilities, availability of labor, maintenance of 
discipline, law and order, and control of refu- 
gees. 


18. Effects of Characteristics of the Area 


This paragraph contains the conclusions 
reached on the basis of the facts and subconclu- 
sions previously developed. The effects of the 
characteristics of the area of operations on 
each significant course of action of which. the 
enemy is physically capable and: which, if 
adopted, affect the accomplishment of our mis- 
sion are discussed. Usually, the discussion in- 
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cludes as a minimum, effects on the enemy’s 
ability to defend and on his ability to attack. 
It also includes, as appropriate, the effects on 
the enemy’s ability to delay, use his reserves, 
amphibious or airborne forcés, nuclear -fires, 


guerrilla forces, chemical and biological agents, 
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cover and deception, surveillance devices, or 
to conduct special operations, and support his 
forces administratively. The discussion of the 
effects on our courses of action is limited to 
those. required for the accomplishment: of the 
mission. 
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APPENDIX XII . 2 


INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 


y° 


Note. The titles of sections I, II, IH, and IV of this appendix correspond with the paragraphs of the form for 
‘the intelligence estimate as given in FM 101-5. The titles of paragraphs 2 to 16 Ronreenord with pubpereerane 


of the intelligence estimate form. 


Section |. THE AREA OF OPERATIONS 


1. General 


a. (1) Weather and terrain always are in- 
cluded in the characteristics of the 
area of operations discussed in para- 
graph 2 of the intelligence estimate. 
Other characteristics are included if 
they are important inselecting courses 
of action by either force to carry out 
their mission, assigned or assumed. 
Characteristics, other than weather 
and terrain, are of greater importance 
in areas of operations which have 
large civilian populations and to com- 
mands with extensive territorial or 
combat service support responsibil- 
ities. 

(2) The effects of each characteristic on 
nuclear weapons and chemical and 
biological agents are discussed when 
either combatant has the capability to 

use them. The discussion includes con- 
sideration of both the weapons effects 
and the effects on the delivery means. 


6. The discussion of the effects of each char- 
acteristic of the area of operations on possible 
enemy courses of action normally includes con- 
sideration of ability to attack and to defend. 
It also includes, as applicable, consideration of 
effects on other possible enemy courses of ac- 
tion, such as delay, and on the enemy’s possible 
use of particular weapons, methods, techniques, 
or forces. 


c. The extent of consideration of the effects 
of each characteristic on broad friendly courses 
of action is limited by the mission.’ When the 
mission is offensive, the discussion does not in- 
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clude consideration of defensive courses of 
action. It does, however, include considerations 
of security. 


2. Weather 


The estimate usually includes a current 


‘weather forecast. When operations cover a long 
period, or are at a future time, climatic informa- 
tion may replace weather forecasts. Light data, 
in tabular form, include the beginning of morn- 
ing nautical and civil twilights, the ending of 
evening nautical and civil twilights, moonrise, 
moonset, phase of the moon, and other informa- 


-tion as required. 


3. Terrain 


The existing terrain situation osuatly is de- 
scrioed in terms of the tactical aspects of the 
area, observation and fire, cover and conceal- 
ment, obstacles, key terrain features, and ave- 
nues of approach. The discussion of each of 
these aspects 1s oriented on their influence on 
the selection of broad courses of action by 
either force. For example, for a combat service 
support unit, the discussion of cover and con- 
cealment is oriented on their influence on those 
courses of action, including installation loca- 
tions, required to accomplish the combat service 
support mission and on enemy forces which 
can interfere with the accomplishment of the 
mission. In combat service support unit intel- 


_hgence estimates, discussion of key terrain fea- 


tures is omitted unless the enemy has the capa- 
bility to seize or control terrain features which 
will materially effect the accomplishment of 
the mission. 
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4. Composition 
a. This subparagraph lists the data used for 
later determination of the strength the enemy 


may use to prevent the accomplishment of the _ 


mission. It lists all the units, including coun- 
terinsurgency and guerrilla-type forces, with 
identifications, that can affect the accomplish- 
ment of the mission. Included are such support- 
ing units as air, nuclear delivery, and electronic 
warfare units that also can affect the accom- 
plishment of the mission. In determining. which 
enemy units can affect the accomplishment of 
the mission, time and space factors are con- 
sidered. 


6b. This subparagraph also lists the guerrilla 
and paramilitary forces that are operating in 
the area. These are important considerations 
for combat service support units and in cold 
war and in limited war. Other forces, including 
long-range weapons delivery units, that may be 
used in support of the enemy ground elements 
in time to affect the accomplishment of the 
mission also are listed. Enemy units believed 


to be under control of the opposing comparable | 


command but which are committed outside the 
zone of the friendly unit also are listed: by 
tactical units. Elements of the opposing enemy 


force deployed in areas where time and space 


factors do not permit their use in time to affect 
the accomplishment of the mission are indi- 
cated specifically. 


5. Strength 


a. This subparagraph lists all the opposing 
enemy forces which can be logically employed 
against the command in time to affect the 
accomplishment of the mission. The total forces 
listed cannot exceed, but can equal or be less 
than, the total forces listed in the “composition” 
subparagraph. 

b. Enemy strength is satesorieed as com- 
mitted forces, reinforcements, air, nuclear, 
chemical, and biological warfare. Air, nuclear, 
chemical, or biological warfare units are 
omitted, as appropriate, when the enemy lacks 
such capabilities to interfere with the accom- 
plishment of the mission, 
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Section Il. ENEMY SITUATION 


6. Committed Forces 


a. Committed forces are those enemy ground 
units, their immediate reserves, and their sup- 
porting ground fire units, committed against 
the friendly unit, whose area of employment 
is not expected to change to counter the specific 
course of action selected by the friendly com- 
mander. Committed forces may change dis- 
positions within their area of employment, but 
no significant delay is involved in their employ- 


_ment. Designation of enemy forces as com- 
- mitted forces depends primarily upon their 


disposition, location at the time of the estimate, 
and the echelon at which the estimate is being 
prepared. If there is doubt whether an enemy 
unit is a committed force, it is considered as 
a reinforcement (par. 7, this app.). This re- 
duces the risk of the friendly command being 
surprised. 


b. Usually a G2 accounts for committed 
enemy forces by the size unit used to oppose 
the friendly size unit used in his headquarters 
as a basis for planning and conducting opera- 
tions. For example, against Aggressor organ- 
ized as given in FM 30-102, a division G2 
usually counts committed forces in terms of 
battalions; a corps G2 in terms of regiments; 
and field army and higher headquarters, in 
terms of divisions. At headquarters above field 
army a statement of the number of armies and 
army groups the enemy has committed also is 
included. For example, “The committed forces 
facing this army group consist of 1 army group 
(3 combined arms armies with a total of 11 
motorized rifle divisions and 3 tank divisions) 
* * * 7 Where the committed forces, such as 
guerrillas, do not have a known organization, 
the strength is stated in total numbers. 


C. Illustrative example : 

(1) ‘Situation. See figure 16. The 20th 
Inf Div, an interior division, is .ad- 
vancing to the south. The advance of 
the division has been stopped by ele- 
ments of two reinforced motorized 
rifle regiments of the Aggressor 17th 
Mtz Rifle. Div. Each of these 2 motor- 
ized rifle regiments has 2 motorized 
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Figure 16. Schematic sketch. 
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rifie battalions (reinforced) in contact 
and 1 motorized rifle battalion (rein- 
forced) in regimental reserve. The 
third motorized rifle regiment of this 
division is in contact with the 72d Inf 
Div on the flank of the 20th Inf Div. 
About 25 miles in rear of the 17th Mtz 
Rifle Div, and in the area of the 20th 
Inf Div objective,2 motorized rifle reg- 
iments of the Aggressor llth Mtz Rifle 
Div are preparing field. fortifications. 


Discussion. Only the 4 committed bat- 
talions (those in contact) of the 2 
motorized rifle regiments in contact 
with the 20th Inf Div are considered 
as committed forces by the division 
G2. Regardless of the specific courses 
of action selected by the commander 
of the 20th Inf Div to continue the 


advance, the area of employment of. 


these four battalions in contact will 
not change appreciably, even if they 
shift subordinate elements within 
their areas. Their reserve battalions 
can be employed. in differing areas. 
The battalions of the 17th Mtz Rifle 
Div are not considered as committed 
forces as they are not launched in 
action against the 20th Inf Div. The 


' two regiments of the llth Mtz Rifle 


Div are not considered as committed 
forces because they are not committed 


-against the 20th Inf Div and the area 


of their commitment, considering their 
present location, may depend on the 
particular courses of action selected 
by the commanders of the 20th Inf 
Div and the adjacent divisions, and 
enemy plans. At this time, the enemy 
commander is free to commit all or 


part of them against the 20th Inf Div. 


or adjacent divisions, at various points 
subject to time and space considera- 
tions. The regiment of the 17th Mtz 
Rifle Div in contact with the 72d Inf 
Div is mentioned in the “composition” 
subparagraph. Only the reserve bat- 
talion ig mentioned in the reinforce- 
ment portion of the strength subpara- 
graph because the other two battalions 
are committed outside the zone of the 
20th Inf Div. 


d. Illustrative example: / 


(1) Situation. The 20th Inf Div: is attack- 
ing to the east (fig. 17). | 


Discussion. The committed forces are 
1 battalion of the 3d Mtz Rifle Regt, 
8 battalions of the 5th Mtz Rifle Regt, 
and 1 battalion of the 6th Mtz Rifle 
Regt. The 3d Bn of the Aggressor 3d 
Mtz Rifle Regt is from its location, 
in regimental reserve and has not been 
committed. As all battalions of the 
Sth Mtz Rifle Regt appear to be com- 
mitted against the 20th Inf Div, they 
are committed forces: The 2d-Bn of 
the 6th Mtz Regt on the south is, from 
its location, the: reserve of the 6th 
Mtz Rifle Regt and has not been com- 
mitted. The other units not discussed 
are not committed forces because they 
are not committed against the 20th 
Inf Div and their area of commitment 
depends on the courses of action se- 
lected by the:commanders of the 20th 
Inf Div and the adjacent: divisions and 
enemy plans. 
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7. Reinforcements 
a. Reinforcements are those-enemy forces 


' whose area of possible employment against the 


friendly force-depends on the friendly selection 
of a specific course of action and enemy plans. 
Reinforcements include all known enemy forces 
which are neither committed against a friendly 
force nor committed outside the friendly zone 
or sector, but which can reasonably be con- 
sidered capable of closing with the friendly 
force in time to affect the accomplishment of 
the mission. All uncommitted enemy forces are 
considered as reinforcements if they can be 


committed in time to affect the accomplishment 


of its mission. 


b. Illustrative example: 


(1) Situation. Same as described in para- 


graph 6c (1), this appendix. 
(2) Discussion. The 2 regiments of the 
Aggressor 11th Mtz Rifle Div and the 


3 motorized rifle battalions apparently 


in regimental reserve are considered 
as reinforcements. These units are 
not committed’ against the friendly 
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\ force and can be committed in time to 
\ affect the mission of the 20th Inf Div. 


Although the two regiments of the — 


fortifications in the vicinity of the 
division objective, the enemy com- 
'\mander can employ them against the 
20th Inf Div at various times and 
" places in time to affect the accomplish- 
“ment of the mission. The enemy also 
can employ these units against the 
' divisions adjacent to the 20th Inf Div. 


ce. Illustrative example: 

(1) Situation.. See figure 17. 

(2) Discussion. The Aggressor rifle regi- 
ment and tank regiment in the assem- 
bly area astride the 20th Inf Div north 
boundary, the Aggressor rifle regi- 
ment south of the south boundary, and 
the two uncommitted battalions for- 

- ward, are reinforcements. None of 


\ for Mtz Rifle Div are digging field 


these units are committed. From their 


locations and dispositions, it is ap- 
parent that they are the reserves of 
the two Aggressor divisions and the 
reserves of the regiments committed 
against the 20th Inf Div. Depending 
on the course of action selected by 
the commander of the 20th Inf Div 
and the enemy plans, all or part of 
these Aggressor elements can be em- 
ployed against the 20th Inf Div at 

various times and places, in time to 
affect the accomplishment of the di- 

_- vision mission. 


d. Reinforcements are stated in convenient 
and meaningful terms. For example, if the op- 
posing division has a rifle regiment in reserve, 
this reinforcement is referred to as a “rifle 
regimerit,” rather than “three rifle battalions.” 
When enemy units, either committed forces or 
reinforcements are very much understrength, 
the estimated remaining strength is expressed. 
Two divisions, each at half strength, are usually 
more formidable than a single division at full 
strength because of the added flexibility of 
employment and the additional combat support 
probably available. A half strength field artil- 
lery battalion is more than half as GHecuve as 
a full strength battalion. 
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8. Air 

The enemy air capability is based upon num- 
bers of enemy aircraft within operational 
radius, maintenance facilities, expected attri- 
tion, the ground tactical situation, and other 
factors. The supporting tactical air force fur- 
nishes intelligence on the number of sorties, 
by type, which the enemy can be expected to 
make within the field army or comparable 
areas. The éstimate usually is not prorated 
below the field army level. Usually no attempt 
is made to calculate the number of sorties the 
enemy can or may make against a subordinate 
eommand of the field army or communications 
zone section. Corps, division, and communica- 
tions zone section intelligence officers usually 
quote the estimate furnished by the higher 
headquarters in stating enemy air capabilities. 
For example, a corps or division G2 might 
state, “30th Army estimates that the enemy 
can be expected to attack within the army 
area with as many as 150 fighter, 100 attack, 
and 75 bomber sorties daily. By massing all 
aircraft within’ operational radius, the enemy 
can make a maximum of 250 fighter, 300 at- 
tack, and 250 bomber sorties daily.” 


9. Nuclear, Chemical, and Biological War- 
fare | 


a. Estimates of these enemy capabilities 
usually are prepared at field army and higher 
headquarters. Units below field army level 
usually lack the means to gather the informa- 
tion to make such estimates, and use the esti- 
mates of the higher headquarters, modifying 
them with available information. 


b. The determination of. enemy nuclear, 
chemical, and biological warfare capabilities 
is based primarily on estimates of numbers and 
types of weapons and amount and types of 
agents available, knowledge of enemy doctrine, 
past experience, and estimates of enemy capa- 
bilities involving the employment of ground 
troops. As with the enemy air capability, it 
is rarely feasible to estimate what proportion 
of the available enemy nuclear or CB effort 
may be used against a division or corps within 
a field army or a command in the communica- 
tion zone. It is also rarely feasible to estimate 
the number of nuclear weapons the enemy is 
capable of using within a period as. short as 
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1 day. The period selected is a month or other 
period depending on the available information 
and past experience. 


'¢@. .The statement of the enemy capabilities to 
use chemical and biological warfare agents in- 
cludes, if known, the amount, type, and delivery 
means. of available chemical and _ biological 
munitions, : 


10. Recent and Preseni Significant Activities 


This paragraph summarizes recent and cur- 
rent enemy activities which may point to future 
enemy actions. Significant enemy failures to 
take actions also are listed. For example, if 
the enemy is apparently defending behind a 
river obstacle but has failed to destroy certain 
bridges, the omission is listed as a signficant 
activity. Any basis for belief that the enemy 
has specific knowledge of the friendly situation 
or intentions also is listed. 
tion is made of capture by the enemy of an 
operation order, or compromise of current sig- 
nal operation instructions or cover and decep- 
tion operations. 


17. Peculiarities ‘and Weaknesses 


a. This paragraph lists peculiarities and 
weaknesses and briefly discusses each, indicat- 
_Ing the extent to which it is a vulnerability 
and how the selection of broad friendly courses 
of action are affected. For example, if the 
enemy has an open flank, the fact is stated in 
the “operations” part of the subparagraph and 
the extent to which the open flank constitutes 
an exploitable vulnerability is discussed briefly. 
If enemy reserves are small and are poorly 
positioned to extend the flank, the vulnerability 
may be great. If the enemy reserves are large 
and in position to extend the flank or to coun- 
terattack an enveloping force, the vulnerability 
is probably insignificant. The G2 might state 
it as, “The enemy north flank is open. Available 
reserves are adequate to extend this flank a 
distance of only about 3,000 yards. Positions 
to extend the flank. have not been prepared. 
The enemy is vulnerable to a. flank attack.” 
Conversely, it might be stated. as, “The enemy 
north flank is pen. However, . available re- 
serves are adequate either to extend this flank 
beyond our zone, or to counterattack an envelop- 
ing force. Positions suitable to block an at- 
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For example, men-. ~ 


a 
; 


tempted envelopment have been prepared as 
shown on the enemy situation map.” In the 
first case, the enemy’s vulnerability to dé flank 
attack is carried forward to the “Conclusions” 
paragraph of the intelligence estimate. ‘In the 
second case, the open flank apparently is not 
a vulnerability, and is not carried any further. 
Another example, if the guerrilla. forces are 
poorly equipped with antitank means of all 


types, the fact is stated in the “logistics” part 


of the subparagraph and the extent to which 
this is an exploitable vulnerability is discussed 
briefly. The intelligence officer might state, 
“The guerrilla forees in our area are poorly 
equipped. with antitank means. They cannot 
effectively defend against armored vehicles.” 
The inability to defend against armored vehicles 
is carried forward to the “Conclusions” para- 
graph as vulnerability. 


b. Typical pecunenias and weaknesses in- 
clude— 
(1) Personnel. 

Replacement situation (shortages : or 
overages, particularly in special- 
ists). : 

Morale less than excellent, or exception- 
ally high. Disproportionate number 
of very young or very old men. 

High rate of sickness. 

Percentage of authorized strength, if 
less than 80 percent. 

(2) Intelligence. | 

Susceptibility to deception or neutrali- 
zation of certain enemy information 

| collecting agencies. 

Overdependence on one or more cate- 
gories of information sources. 

_. Ineffectiveness of enemy intelligence. 
(3) Operations. 

Habitual repetition of certain schemes 
of maneuver, or unconventional 
patterns of operations. 

Faulty organization of the ground. 

Faulty disposition of reserves. 

Susceptibility. to electronic 
measures. 

Inadequate troop training, especially in 
defense against nuclear weapons or 
chemical and biological agents. 

Lack of adequate mobility. 


counter- 
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~ Inadequate air or artillery support, or 


Mi nuclear weapons delivery systems. 
pa \Pronounced failure to disperse _ dig 
in, 


Habitual failure to ueenek cota types 
7 of targets. er a 


(4) ‘Logistics. 
Shortages or inadequacies of particular 
_* supplies and materiel, ne nu- 
“clear weapons. | 
Status of equipment, if less aan 80 
percent. 
Large concentrations of cuplles a 
Location of vulnerable points and bottle- 
necks-in the logistics system or lines 
| of communication. . 
Inability to resupply during action. 


“f 


~, pALsiga 


Failure :to equip troops with protective 

masks or: protective leienee 
(5) Civil affairs. 

Hostile attitude toward the civil popu- 
lace, or of the civil populace toward 
the enemy. 4 : 

- Inadequacies in the control of avi com- 
munications, to include movement 
of civilians. 

(6) Personalities. 
Peculiarities or eenineeses of the enemy 
| - commander, major subordinate com- 
manders, or principal staff officers, 
as. disclosed by or deduced from 
their past performance, education, 
politics, experience, or other basis. . 


Section Hl. ENEMY CAPABILITIES . 


12. Enumeration 


This paragraph lists the enemy capabilities. 
Enemy capabilities are courses of action which 
the enemy can adopt and which will influence 
the accomplishment of the friendly mission, 
either favorably. or unfavorably. A properly 


stated enemy capability indicates what the 


enemy can do, when he can do it, where he can 
do it, and in what strength he can do-it. For 
example, “Attack (what) now (when) along 
our front (where) the five motorized rifle bat- 


-- tallions supported by all available nuclear 


weapons, artillery and air (strength).” An- 
other’ example, “Conduct harassing operations 
(what) at any time (when) in our area 
(where) with about 200 guerrillas equipped 
only with small arms (strength). For de- 
termination of enemy capabilities see para- 
graphs 17 through 28, this appendix. - 


13. Analysis and Discussion . | 

a. The evidence ccnsidered in the analysis 
and discussion of enemy capabilities includes 
characteristics of the area of operation and 
positive or negative evidence of enemy activity. 


“A major obstacle across part of the friendly 


area is evidence that attack elsewhere is more 
likely. Low ceilings and low visibility are evi- 
dence that the enemy may not use all'his avail- 
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able aircraft. Open, flat areas without any 
appreciable cover are evidence that the enemy 
may not use guerrilla or infiltration forces. _ 


b. In analyzing and discussing each enemy 
capability, or appropriate combination, the in- 
telligence officer judges from the enemy point 
of view the advantage or disadvantage in adopt- 
ing the capability.. In making: this judgment, 
the G2 also considers the enemy doctrine and 


i practices and the ultimate results of adoption 


or rejection of the particular capability. For 
example, “The enemy employment of the: un- 
identified tank division at TNOMYEH will de- 
prive him of the reserves to counterattack a 
penetration by either of the two friendly di- 
visions to our south. Commitment of this tank 
division too early will result in the later defeat 
of the enemy.” 


c. If there is no evidence of the enemy pos- 
sible adoption of a particular capability, and 
the capability does not represent a major . 
threat to the accomplishment of the mission, 
the intelligence officer does not judge it. For 
example, the enemy usually can withdraw be- 
yond our objective. Ordinarily, such with- 
drawal is not a threat to the accomplishment 
of the mission. If there is no evidence that the 
enemy may withdraw, a ‘statement of conclu- 
sions is omitted.- The intelligence officer merely 
states “There is no indication of withdrawal.” 
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Section IV. CONCLUSIONS 


14. Effects of the Area on Our Courses of 
Action 


The conclusions in these paragraphs, if in- 
cluded, are stated in the manner discussed in 
paragrapn 18, appendix XI. 


15. Probable Courses of Action 


a. The determination of probable enemy 
courses of action is fully justified by the pre- 
vious analysis and discussion of enemy capa- 
bilities. In this determination, consideration 
also is given to how the enemy views his own 
vulnerabilities as indicated by his doctrine, past 
experiences, and personality of the enemy com- 
mander. Consideration also is given to previous 
enemy selection of courses of action under 
similar circumstances. The determination is 
objective and not a guess at what the enemy 
will do. It is the conclusion, based on the avail- 
able evidence, what he is most likely to do. 

b. In determining the relative probability of 
adoption of enemy courses of action, the intelli- 
gence officer avoids conclusions based on our 
doctrines and practices. The available evidence 
considered in the determination includes the 
enemy doctrine and practices as well as positive 
or negative enemy activity. If the available 
evidence of enemy activity is not definitive 
enough alone to justify selection of an enemy 
course of action most probable of adoption, the 
intelligence officer selects» one based on the 
characteristics of the area of operations, enemy 
doctrine, enemy practices, and the available 
evidence. Conclusions reached on this basis, 
are so indicated to the commander. 

c. In the statement of courses of action most 
likely of adoption by the enemy, several capa- 
bilities may be combined for brevity and clarity. 
All the enemy capabilities combined in one 
statement must be capable of being imple- 
mented at the same time. For example, the 
most probable enemy course of action may be, 
“Attack to envelop our north flank reinforced 
by his corps reserve and using all available 
nuclear weapons, artillery, and air support and 
cenduct harassing operations in our rear areas 
with guerrillas and infiltrating forces.” 
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16. Vulnerabilities 


a. An enemy vulnerability is any condition 
or circumstance of the enemy situation or the 
area of operations which makes the ehemy es- 
pecially liable to damage, deception, or defeat. 
In this paragraph, only those enemy vulner- 
abilities which may be exploited are considered. 
In studying the enemy peculiarities and weak- 
nesses to determine such vulnerabilities, the 
characteristics of the area of operations, al] 
aspects of the enemy situation, and the enemy’s 
doctrine and practices are considered. Only 
actual vulnerabilities are presented. An open 
north flank which the enemy cannot, with 
available forces, extend or refuse, is a vulner- 
ability. If, however, the enemy has reserves 
which can readily extend the flank to an im- 
passable obstacle, or counterattack to pin en- 
veloping troops against that obstacle, the open 
flank is a vulnerability only if the enemy re- 
serves are destroyed. In such a case the open 
flank is mentioned as a possible vulnerability 
subject to destruction of the enemy reserves. 

b. Each exploitable enemy vulnerability is 
listed asa brief statement of the effect of the 
vulnerability rather than a repetition of the 
peculiarity or weakness. For example, “Short- 


age of antitank means” is not stated. Instead, | 


the effect of that weakness is given by stating, 
“Limited capability to opposed armored ve- 
hicles.” The vulnerability discussed in a above, 
could be stated as ‘Enemy north flank open 
to envelopment subject to destruction of enemy 
reserves at * * *.” The order of listing vulner- 
abilities does not matter. 


c. In determining the enemy vulnerabilities 
to list, the G2 considers the feasibility of their 
exploitation by his own, higher, and subordinate 
commanders. However, recommendation to the 
commander of courses of action to be adopted 
is the responsibility of the G3. The listing of 
enemy vulnerabilities does not mean that they 
can all be exploited at the same time. Fre- 
quently, the exploitation of one vulnerability 
precludes the exploitation of another vulner- 
ability. For example, the enemy may be vul- 
nerable to both a night penetration and a day- 
time flank envelopment. 
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Section V. DETERMINATION OF ENEMY CAPABILITIES 


17. General 


a. Commanders base plans and actions upon 
estimates of enemy capabilities and the prob- 
ability of their adoption. Enemy capabilities 
can be estimated objectively because they are 
based upon knowledge of.the area of operations, 


- enemy situation, enemy doctrine, and time and 


space factors. Indications of enemy intentions 
may be a consideration; however, intentions 
can seldom be determined. The enemy com- 
mander may change his mind or his higher 
commanders may change his orders. The enemy 
may practice cover and deception to indicate 
actions different from those which he actually 
intends. : 


b. In considering enemy capabilities, actions 
which are grossly disadvantageous to the 
enemy, or unreasonable, are not included. For 
example, the enemy may be ‘physically capable 
of disengaging troops committed outside our 
zone in order to employ them against us. How- 
ever, in most circumstances the G2 does not 
consider this to be a capability because it is 
unreasonable. 


18. The “What” of an Enemy Capability 


a. Four general tactical operations are 
usually possible. The enemy can attack, defend, 
or withdraw, and can usually reinforce his 
committed troops. These operations are usually 
divisible into a variety of specific courses of 
action. For example, an attack may be a pene- 
tration, an envelopment, or a turning move- 
ment. A defense may be in one position or in 
successive positions, and may be either static 
or mobile. 


b. The specific activities which the enemy 
can physically adopt depend upon the available 


means and conditions under which those means 
can be used. Consequently, the what of each. 


of the enemy’s capabilities is determined by 
considering the characteristics of the area of 
operations, the order .of battle of the opposing 
forces, and time and space factors. Study of 
the characteristics of the area of operations, 
our situation, and the means available to the 
enemy, usually indicates that the enemy is 
physically capable of certain actions, but that 
others are impracticable. For example, the 
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enemy can develop only when we have an 
assailable flank, and can conduct airborne op- 
erations only when he has the necessary troops 
and aircraft. 


19. The “When” of an Enemy Capability | 


a. The time at which the enemy can put into 
effect any of his capabilities depends upon the 
dispositions of his forces and equipment. Com- 


mitted forces can be employed without signifi- 


cant delay, and can attack or defend now. 


Forces disposed at some distance behind the 


edge of the battle area cannot be committed 
immediately; they must first be moved to the 
place of employment. Complicated weapons 
systems such as long range missiles, may re- 
quire time to set up after reaching launching 
sites before missiles can be fired. 


b, An enemy capability involving displace- 


ment of forces cannot be put into effect until 


sometime after the force has started to move. 
Reserves cannot reinforce an attack or defense 
until they have been moved to appropriate lo- 
cations such as attack positions or forward 
assembly areas. Consequently, time and space 
factors are computed in determining the when 
of a capability involving the displacement of 
forces or equipment. These computations are 
discussed in paragraph 23, this appendix. 

c. References to when usually are omitted 
from a statement of the enemy air, nuclear, 
chemical, and biological capabilities and other 
capabilities if “at any time” is intended. Refer- 
ences to when usually are omitted from state- 
ments of enemy capabilities pertaining to with- 
drawal and delay in successive positions as “at 
any time” is implied. Such actions can be 
started at any time. In withdrawal capabilities, 
reference may be made to the time of the start . 
of the withdrawal. For example, “The enemy 
can withdraw beyond.our objective at any time 
before our attack.” 


20. The “Where” of an Enemy Capability 


a. The where of an enemy capability depends 
upon the weather, terrain, and disposition of his 
forces. Under existing and predictable condi- 
tions of weather, the terrain may provide 


avenues of approach into our position from 


the front, flanks, or rear. Conversely, it may 
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prevent the enemy’s use of armored, mechan- 
ized, or airborne forces in certain areas. Cross 
compartments may provide the enemy with 
Suitable defense or delaying positions. The 
existence of suitable objectives, drop or landing 
zones, indicates where airborne forces may be 
employed. The presence of suitable beaches 
suggests where enemy. amphibious forces may 
land. The locations of adequate assembly areas 
and attack positions indicate where enemy mis- 
sile launchers may be located. Accordingly, the 
intelligence officer determines the where of 
each enemy capability through analysis and 
integration of the characteristics of the area 
of operations with the situations of the oppos- 
ing forces. If the enemy is physically capable 
of launching an attack, the G2 asks himself ‘in 
effect, “Where can he do it?” If the enemy 
defends, he asks, “Where are suitable defensive 
positions and to what places must reinforce- 
ments be moved before they can be committed ?” 
If the enemy delays in successive positions, he 
asks, “Where are the favorable delaying posi- 
tions?” | | 
b. Examples. 

(1) If the enemy can attack, and the 
situation and the area of operations 
indicate that the attack may strike 
anywhere along our front, the par- 
tially stated enemy capability be- 
comes: “Attack along our front * * *” 
In other circumstances, enemy capa- 
bilities; stated in part, may include: 
“Attack to envelop our north flank 
* * *” or “Attack in the direction 
BEIRUTACRE” or “Land (amphibi- 
ous or airborne) forces in the vicinity 
of KK ee 
Partial statements of an enemy de- 
fense capability may include: “De- 
fend in his present position * * *,” 
or “Defend the line of the OB River 


a ee) 


(2 


~~” 


(8) Delay capabilities may include: “De- 
lay in his present and successive posi- 
tions to the line of the HAN River 
* * *” or “Delay along the general 
lines PAULUS-JOANA, PENNYA- 
WILLTHIR, * * *.” 

(4) Partial statements of the enemy’s re- 
inforcement capability may include: 
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“Reinforcement an envelopment of our 
north flank * * *,” or “Reinforce his 
defense of the tite oo 


21. The “In What Strength” of an siaia) 
Capability 


a. The strength the enemy can use in any 
particular capability depends primarily upon 


the composition, dispositions, and strength of 


his available forces. Order of battle intelligence 
furnishes necessary data. 

b. Forces which the enemy has committed 
against us can be employed in almost any capa- 
bility the enemy chooses to adopt. If 6 motor- 
ized rifle battalions are committed against a 
division, the enemy can attack with 6 motorized 
rifle battalions, supported by all available artil- 
lery, air, and nuclear weapons, ete. He also 
can defend in his present position with the 
same 6 battalions and the same support. In 
addition to the forces committed, the enemy 
also can use the reserves available at any 
echelon. If the enemy has 6 battalions com- 
mitted and a regiment in reserve, he usually 
can reinforce either his attack or his defense 
with the reserve regiment. A partial state- 
ment of this capability could be, “Attack now 
to envelope our north flank with 6 motorized 
rifle battalions supported by all avaiiable artil- 
lery, and nuclear weapons, air, reinforced by 
1 motorized rifle regiment at the following times 
and places * * *,.” 


c. The statement of strength is usually con- 
fined to close combat units such as infantry, 
armor, guerrilla, and mechanized (including 
reconnaissance) units and their combat sup- 
port means such as artillery, air, nuclear weap- 
ons, and chemical agents. The usual unit of 
enemy strength is the battalion or a larger 
unit. Guerrilla strength is expressed in total 
numbers, if more appropriate. Units smaller 
than the battalicn may be used, if appropriate. 
The number and details of artillery, air, and 
similar units, available to support the enemy’s 
operations, are specified in the “strength” sub- 
paragraph of the intelligence estimate and are 
usually not repeated in the statement of a 
capability involving support of close combat 
units: The numbers and types of sorties or 
weapons such units can deliver are usually 
stated in detail only in a separate capability 
distinct from support of close combat units. 
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d.i Reference to “in what strength” usually 
is omitted in’ the statement of enemy capabili- 


ties for withdrawal and delay in successive posi- 


tions capabilities as it is implied that. such 
actions involve ail the available forces. 


22. Capabilities in Support of Combat Forces 


‘a. Some ‘enemy capabilities refer specifically 
to the support of close combat forces rather 
than to the capabilities of close combat units. 
Such capabilities include air, nuclear and chemi- 
cal and biological warfare, cover and deception, 
and. electronic wartare capabilities. “i 


b. Enemy combat support capabilities, cae 
as use of electronic warfare and cover and 
deception, are stated when enemy implementa- 
tion of such activities will significantly affect 
the accomplishment of the friendly mission. 
Statements of such capabilities include when 
the capability can be implemented, the area 
over which the capability will be effective, and 
the enemy resources available or the results 
that can be accomplished. The “where” is 
omitted if it is meant anywhere throughout 
the. unit area of operations. For example, 
“Start cover and deception operations at any 
time. to include initiative and manipulative 
transmissions and use of special units capable 
of depicting two divisions, eitner tank or 
motorized rifle,’ or ‘Aggressor can intercept 
and jam our electromagnetic radiations at any 
time from any areas where he has line of sight 
to ‘our transmitters and -to the receivers -to 
be jammed.” 4 
23. Reinforcement Capabilities 

‘a. The time required for an enemy to move 
troops from one, place to another and then 
commit them to action is determined on’ the 
basis of factors derived from careful analysis 
of past similar enerny movements. The’ con- 
siderations described below are applicable in 
training and as a point of departure for the 
development of experience factors in opera- 
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tions against an enemy force. See FM 30-102 
for Ager essor troop movements. 


b. To determine the time when the enemy 
can employ an uncommitted unit, the travel 
time from the unit location to a logical point 


where the unit can be committed is calculated. 


To the travel time is added the closing time 
(time length of column). Except when obser- 
vation of enemy units is continuous, it is as- 
sumed that any unit could have started to move 
immediately after its last reported location. 
Therefore, to determine the earliest time at 
which the enemy can reinforce, it 1s. only 
necessary to add the travel plus closing” time 
to the time last seen. For example, if an enemy 
reinforcement was last seen at 0800 hours and 
it can be employed to envelop our north flank 
1 hour after starting movement, it is assumed 
that the attack can be launched as early as 
0900 hours (0800 plus 1 hour). In the excep- 
tional case involving piecemeal commitment 
of enemy reinforcements, travel time only is 
eonsidered. Forces which are committed piece- 
meal do not close into an assembly area or 
attack position. 


c. Because observaticn of reinforcements is 
rarely continuous, statements of enemy rein- 
forcing capabilities preferably include both the 
earliest time and the time after starting move- 
ment when the reinforcement can be accom- 
plished. For example, “The enemy can rein- 
force his attack with the 45th Mtz Rifle Regt 
at 0900 hours, or 1 hour after starting move- 
ment.” When the. time since the last report 
is greater than the after starting. movement 
time, only the after starting movement time 
is given. For example, “The enemy can rein- 
force his attack with the 45th Mtz Rifle Regt 
now, or 1 hour after starting movement.”’ When 
the number of reinforcements is large, or the 
enemy is capable of reinforcing in several areas, 
reinforcing capabilities are presented in tabular 
form. For example, “The enemy can reinforce 
his attack or his defense with all or part of 
the following units at the places and times in- 
dicated below: 


W1 


TT I 


Unit Place 


45th Mtz Rifle Regt. RJ 638 
RJ 888 

37th Mtz Rifle Regt. RJ 638 
RJ 888 


Motor 


Foot 


A TE VSS? 


Now or 1 hr after starting move- 
ment, . 

090980 Jun or 1 hr 30 min after 
starting movement. . 

091000 Jun or 2 hr after starting 
movement. 

090920 Jun or 1 hr 20 min after 


starting movement. 


091205 Jun or 4 hr 5 min after 
starting movement. __ 

091605 Jun or 38 hr 5 min. after 
starting movement. 

100740 Jun or 23 hr a min after 
starting movement, - 

091430 Jun or 6 hr 30 min after 
starting movement.” 


d. In selecting a logical point for reinforce- 
ment, the effect of such characteristics of the 
area of operations as avenues of approach, and 
logical enemy reactions to friendly. course of 
action are considered. For reinforcement of an 
attack capability, attack positions are selected 
for battalions and regiments, and forward as- 
sembly areas for division and larger units, For 
units moving to reinforce a defense, defense or 
counterattack positions are selected. For move- 
ments by aircraft, logical landing or drop zones 
from which the enemy forces can materially 
affect the accomplishment of the mission are 
selected. 


e. The time required by the enemy to ae 


truck, detruck, issue extra ammunition, make 
detailed reconnaissance, issue orders, deploy, 
or move from an attack position to a line of 
departure, is not considered because all may 
be completed before starting the operation or 
simultaneously with the movement. 

f. The guidance below is applicable until 
experience factors against a particular enemy 
are developed. 

(1) Compute foot marching time for all 
appropriate reinforcements. Compute 
motor movement time only for dis- 
tance greater than 5 miles. If a unit 
is observed in trucks, compute only the 
motor movement time. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Consider a foot march of more than 
20 miles as a forced march. Consider 


‘a motor movement of more than 175 


miles as a forced march for motorized 
infantry units, and a movement of 
more than 140 miles as a forced march 
for armored, tank, and- mechanized 
units. 

At the beginning of morning nautical 
twilight (BMNT), if the column is 
not closing, change the rate of march 
from night to day. If the column is 
closing at BMNT, close the column at 
the night rate of march. At the end of 
evening nautical twilight (EENT); if 
the column is not closing, change the 
rate of march from day to night. If 
the column is closing at EENT, close 
the column at the day rate of march. 
To move an enemy infantry battalion, 
move and close the entire.unit. To 
move a unit of regimental. or larger 
size, move and close two-thirds of the 
combat elements, that is, 2 battalions 
of an infantry regiment, 2 regiments 
of an infantry division. To move a 
U.S. type armored division, or other 
unit with a similar flexible organiza- 
tion, move and close two-thirds ‘of the 
entire division. 
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